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INTRODUCTORY. 



nnHE first excursion by sea around the Irisli coast undertaken by the 
• Society was in the Summer of 1895, in connexion with [the 
meeting for the Proyince of Gonnaught, held in Galway, which 
terminated with a visit to Ballintubber Castle, in County Boscommon, 
a former residence of successive generations of the Kings of Connaught, 
whose descendant, O'Conor Don, received and entertained the Society 
within the roofless walls of the ancient fortress. 

The sea excursion of 1895 left Belfast on 2nd July that year, and 
ended at Galway, so as to enable the members to take part in the meeting 
and excursions held there on 8th July and four following days. 

This sea trip was so successful that, at the request of those who 
participated in it, as well as some of those who were debarred from going, 
a second excursion was organized in 1897, which took in the whole coast- 
line from Belfast northwards, and on to Kingstown. 

In connexion with each of these cruises Guide Books had been pre-^ 
pared descriptive of the places visited, which were greatly appreciated 
Wy the members of the party. These Guides were afterwards reproduced 
as '^ Antiquarian Handbooks," and formed Nos. 2 and 3 of the Society's 
Antiquarian Handbook Series. Of these, I^o. 2 embraced a description 
of the coast-line from Belfast to Galway ; and If o. 3, from Galway to 
Kingstown. They were placed on sale by the Society's publishers, were 
quickly sold off, and are now out of print. 

In the year 1899 another cruise, but on a larger scale, was under- 
taken. The route was around the Western and Northeocn Coasts of 
Scotland; taking in the Western Islands and the Outer Hebrides, which 
abound in so many antiquities of tbe greatest interest to students of Irish 
Archaeology, owing to the intimate connexion between the Scotfcbh Isles 
and the North of Ireland. 

In this ezx>editian the Sociefy was joined by the Cambrian Aichseo- 
logical Ajisociation ; and a larger steamship than that obtained for the 
former trips^ and "vrith better accommodation, was chartered. This 
cruise extended over the eight days from the 20th to the ^Btli June, 
1899, and was a most interesting and suceessfol one in every xespect. 
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In 1904 it was found possible to undertake another Irish cruise, but 
on a larger scale, and taking in a greater number of islands and places 
than was attempted on the two former cruises around the Irish coast. 

The first stopping-place was the Island of Kathlin, which does not 
possess many archssological remains within easy distance of the landing- 
place. The usual landing-place is in ** Church Bay," a well-sheltered, 
natural harbour, though opening to the south-west, with good anchorage 
in fiye or six fathoms of water. There is a small, dry stone pier where 
the ship's boats can land: and there is another landing-place on the 
east side of the island, at Boon, near which is a stone circle. 

At the west end of the island there is to be seen the foundation of a 
^^ caher," the wall of which is 12 feet in thickness; and the internal 
measurements are 156 feet from east to west, and 96 feet from north to 
south. The caher is about an hour's walk from Church Bay. The only 
objects near the landing-place at Church Bay are a standing-stone and 
a kistvaen ; the latter is in a field, and is now covered over. 

Kathlin Island was used as a depot by the marauding Scots for storing 
the spoils acquired in the numerous forays into Down and Antrim. An 
incident which occurred in 1551 may be noted as bearing on the difficulty 
of landing on the Atlantic seaboard. At the date mentioned the 
M'DonneUs had seized a large prey of cattle, which they, as usual, 
collected on the island for safety before taking them over, at leisure, to 
Scotland. A force of 300 men was sent from Dublin, by order of Queen 
Elizabeth, to recover them for the owners — the O'Neills of Castlereagh ; 
when the ships arrived and the force was about to be landed, a long 
roller wave from the Atlantic drove the boats high on the rocks, and 
capsized them. The McDonnells, who were prepared for attack, slew 
those who were not downed, and only two were allowed to escape; 
these were officers, who were held for ransom. 

The Giant's Causeway is to be seen in the distance, near which is the 
ruin of Dunluce Castle, a residence formerly of the McDonnells ; and 
the coast of Derry, Lough Foyle, and the bold headlands of Donegal are 
passed. 

The next island seen is Tory, off the Donegal coast, which is described 
by Mr. ^Westropp, who gives an interesting account of its antiquities ; 
and an illustration of its Bound Tower, by Edmund Getty, is given, 
which appeared in a work on the Eound Towers by that author. 

Passing along the west coast of Donegal, Inismurray, off the coast of 
Sligo, was reached. There is a suitable landing-place on the north side 
of the island. The Island of Inismurray has been described by 
Mr. Cooke, and illustrated from drawings prepared by the late W. F. 
Wakeman. These drawings were executed at the cost of the Society, 
Mr. Wakeman having been commissioned, in 1884, to make a lengthened 
stay on the island, for the purpose of investigating and illustrating 
its antiquities. The result of his labours was published in an extra 
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Tolame for the year 1892, to which the student is referred for more 
detailed information on the subject. This island, until the middle of 
the last century, had its native king* His successor has not assumed 
the responsibility of that position, nor does he claim the emoluments 
which formerly pertained thereto. 

Of the numerous islands off the coast of Mayo only a few were 
idsited. The most important are described, and are illustrated by 
photographs, many not before reproduced. Landing on these islands 
■can only be effected under the direction of a local pilot, as the shores 
are foul, and there is the danger of ground-swells. Usually landing 
can only be effected at one place on each island. 

On the north island of Iniskea is the little ruined church of 
St. Golumbkille, the stone altar of which is nearly perfect ; so is the holy- 
water font. There is a curious feature about the position of the altar. 
The Epistle end is built up against the south wall, while there is a space of 
about 2jf feet between the Gospel end and the north wall. The position 
of the east window is not in the centre of the gable, but is over the centre 
line of the altar. This indicates an alteration of the width of the church. 
On the sandhills are the remains of some stone-roofed cells, and several 
upright incised cross slabs, one of which bears a rude representation of 
the Crucifixion. In the sand, from time to time, bronze pins and needles 
have been found. There is a '' dun '' on the west side of the island in 
-good preservation. On Iniskea south there is an elaborately incised 
upright slab in a disused burial-ground. On this island are the remains 
of a nunnery, erected about 300 years ago for nuns who took refuge 
here after the dissolution of monasteries. 

A landing was effected at the little bay of Portmore, a small, 
sheltered strand on the south-west point of the Mullet, to see what 
remains of the church of St. Derbhile, or Dervila. Only the two 
gables of this ancient structure are now standing, the east con- 
taining a small, round-headed window, and the west has a round- 
headed doorway, which has been illustrated in Lord Dunraven's work. 
The ruin is situate within a public burial-ground, at the village of 
Falmore, near the seashore. An examination of the west gable shows 
where the original primitive church had been widened on the south side. 
The first church appears to have been only 13 feet wide, internal 
measurement, and about half the length of the present church. This 
widening and enlargement is very frequently met with in such churches. 
A doorway was formed in the south wall, near the east end, which was 
afterwards built up. Recently a window-head has been discovered, having 
an ornament of interlaced pattern, which is evidently of the same date 
as the west doorway. The arch of the west doorway had three small 
bead-mouldings in the external face of the stone. The lower bead was 
returned on the soffit, and had a row of bosses on it and on the face of 
the arch. The stone is greatly weathered, and the bosses are scarcely 
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risible. The jambs of the doorway consisted of three stones on each 
side externally, and it was 6 feet in height to the springing, 2 feet wide 
at top, and 2 feet 5 inches at bottom. The original floor was 3 feet 
below the present surface at west gable. There is a curious aumbiy to 
the north side of the east window. 

In the churchyard, surrounded by a low stone wall, is a grave, which 
is pointed out by the natives as the grave of St. Derbhile. 

The account of the stone-roofed dwellings of the ancient " City" of 
Fahan will be found most interesting. Mr. R. A. S. Macalister's Paper 
on the Dingle promontory, published by the Royal Irish Academy, has 
afforded much material and several illustrations. 

At the Blasquet Islands, the landing-place for the large island is on 
the east side, beneath the village. The landing-place for Inisvickillaun 
is on the north-east side of the island. At Inistuaiskart it is near the 
middle of the south side. At Dunbeg and Fahan the landing is 
dangerous, and the natives attempt it only in fine weather. The 
bottom is foul, so that a ship could not anchor. It was found necessary 
to land at the pier in Yentry Harbour, about a mile from Dunbeg. 

St. Michael's Monastery, on the great Skellig llock, was visited 
under great difficulties. This remote and almost inaccessible island was 
visited by the Society, in conjunction with the Cambrian Archeeological 
Association, in August, 1891 ; and it was again visited by the Society 
in 1897. The illustrations and materials procured, as the record of 
these visits, were made available for the Journal, 

Leaving the greater and lesser Skellig Rocks, approaching the main- 
land, Dursey Island, in County Cork, is seen, just outside of which is 
the Bull Rock Lighthouse, situate near the top of a cliff 300 feet high. 
In the centre of this rock is a natural arch 60 feet high ; the cliffs here,, 
like those of the Skellig Rocks, are covered with myriads of sea-birds. 

A call was made at Bantry Bay, where the French arrived in 1796. 
As an episode of this incursion, it may be mentioned that a local 
gentleman named 0' Sullivan, having mustered a large force of his 
tenantry, watched the coast for several nights to prevent a landing by 
the Fr^ich, and took a lieutenant and a boat's crew prisoners to the 
English general, Dalrymple, at Bantry, who would not believe they 
were French ships until he saw the prisoners brought by O'SuUivan. 

For Sherkin Abbey there is a good landing-place, at a slipway in the 
abbey strand, just inside the southern entrance to Baltimore Bay. The 
ruin is only about 100 yards distant from the landing-place. 

Although there are not many antiquities on the shores of Cork 
Harbour within walking distance, the town and neighbourhood of 
Queenstown are well worth visiting. 

Less than four miles from Queenstown by rail is Fota station, near 
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which is Fota Martello Tower. The grounds at Fota are very fine, and 
at the northern end of Belvelly Bridge, which connects Fota Island 
with the Great Island, stands Belvelly Castle, a plain, square structure ; 
and towards the east is Barry's Court Castle, which the late Sir John 
Pope Hennessy described as non-existent, whereas it is in a good state 
of preservation, and has an inscribed fireplace— also its original chapel 
still intact ; but as it is at least two miles from the entrance to Fota, not 
many would be inclined to walk the distance. A badly-kept farmyard 
adjoining detracts from its appearance. 

Near Belvelly Castle, on the Great Island, is a small castle built by 
the Barrys on what is now the Ashgrove property. 

On the other side of the harbour a visit might be paid to Monkstown 
by steamer, to see the old Elizabethan Castle there ; and a pleasant walk 
to Carrigaline Castle, perched on a rock, visible for miles around, would 
afford views of very fine scenery. 

Leaving Cork Harbour, the next place visited is Ardmore, which 
affords an example of a most interesting group of Christian antiquities, 
including the remains of the cathedral church of St. Declan, near which 
is a round tower 95 feet 4 inches in height, also the small Oratory of 
St. Declan, two Ogam stones, " Tempul Deiscart," St. Declan's holy 
well, and the remains of a crannog submerged at high water. These 
antiquities have been so fully described and illustrated in the last volume 
of the Journal of the Society (vol. xxiii., 1903), that it has not been 
considered necessary to add anything to what has been so recently 
published on the subject. 

The next and last place visited is the promontory of Bag-in-bun^ 
in County Wexford, a condensed description of which is given by 
Mr. Goddard H. Orpen, who read a short Paper on the spot, giving an 
account of the battle fought here by Eaymond. The story of the 
landing of Strongbow at this place, and the formation by him of a 
fortified camp, though generally accepted as correct, cannot be regarded 
as authentic. 

There are many earthworks of a similar character at or across 
headlands on the Waterford and Wexford coast, of which Bag-in-bun is a 
good example, as Dunbeg, on the Dingle promontory, is of the stonework 
method of construction. The cliff forts of the Welsh coast on the 
opposite side of the Channel were evidently built by the same race, and 
are of the same period. 
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SECTION I 



TORY ISUND. COUNTY DONEGAL' 

"'T'obk" — or more properly " Torry " iBland, the Irish " Torrach," 
^ the towery, or " Tor iniB " — lies off the coast of Donegal, eeven 
miles from the mainland. It is a detached fragment of Kilmacrenan 
Barony, and was, in 1302, a pariah in itself. The name doubtlessly 
arose from the seven great natural towers of rock (along the northern 
and eastern sides), one of which, a sea-castle, is still called Tormore, and 
others Tomacos, Torahaur, Toralaydao, Toradawon, Toraweelion, and 
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Torbane. So simple a dorivation did not, however, appeal to the 
bardic historians, and thoy explained it by a famous legend, which 
doubtless enshrines a kernel of fact, fur it is more tiiau likely that the 
island was a haunt of sea-rovers, and that some of them fortified the pro- 
montory called " Balar's Prison" and " Castle." 

The legend, however, states that those dim and misty pirates, pre- 
hiatoric precursors of the Norsemen, the Fomorians, took the "tower" 

> By Mr. T. J. Weatropp. 
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of Conan (called the ''Caher" of Conan in the metrical chronology 
of the Kings of Erin, written 1072) from the Nemedians. Erglan, 
son of Beoan, and other heroes led all the men of Erin against Conan, 
the son of Faohhar. Sixty thousand men crossed the strait in a fleet, 
captured and levelled the fortress, and slew its owner in a.m. 3066. 
The Four Masters say that only thirty of the Nemedians escaped from 
their foes to become the ancestors of the Eirbolgs. 

** We are liindB to-day — the Nemedian Kings, 
Like elk and bison of old, stalked forth ; 
Their name — the Sea Kings — for ever clings 
To the giant's stepping-stones round the North.*' * 

JBalar, the Fomorian, whose name attaches to the fort on Tory, was, 
with Ealadb, the slayer of King Nuad, " silrer-hand," at the battle of 
Northern Moytura in a.m. 2764 ; but he was still more famed for his 
* deadly eye in the back of his head, which destroyed all it looked upon.' 
Boderick O'Flaherty tells of his death by a stone in the same battle ; but 
the natives of Tory told a divergent and wilder story to O'Donovan : — 

Three brothers lived on the mainland opposite Tory : one a chieftain 
named MacKineely, another a smith, Gavida, who owned the famous 
cow, Glas Gaibhnam. Now Balar, the deadly-eyed, greatly coveted the 
cow ; so one day he turned himself into a little red-haired boy, and came 
to the forge. MacKineely came at the same time to get swords ; and the 
smith, who greatly dreaded losing his precious cow, gave her in charge 
to his brother, MacSamhthann. The brother, unsuspecting the magic 
disguise, let the boy hold her, and in a moment Balar was dragging her 
across the sound, and up the beach of Tory, at Port na Glaise. Bolar 
was, however, overshadowed by a doom ; he had an only daughter, 
Ethnea, and it had been foretold that he would die by her son. Of 
course, like as in other old-world legends on this theme, he tried to avert 
the fate, and so he incarcerated her in Toimore. MacKineely, only 
anxious to recover the cow, was wafted by Biroge, a friendly banshee, to 
the '' castle," won the heart of the captive, and became the father of 
her three sons. When Balar learned the worst, he took the most active 
measures to undo the mischief. He beheaded his intrusive '^ son-in-law " 
on a white stone, still marked with his blood, on^^ Bloody Foreland,'' and 
pinning up the new-bom triplet in a sheet, threw the bundle into a whirl- 
pool. The pin (dealg) fell out, the eldest child was washed ashore at 
Portadeelig (Port-a-deilg), rescued by Biroge, the banshee, and fostered 
by his uncle, Gavida, the smith. Balar, quite reassured as to the future, 
took better care of his daughter, and defled the fates ; but the boy grew 
up, and one day when his unlovable grandsire came to buy weapons, and 

boasted of his disposal of MacKineely and his children, the slave of 

- ' 

* The Giant's Causeway is, however, attributed by some to the Fomorians, and 
called " Olochan na bhfomoraigh." 

' See, for example, ''The Second Battle of Moytura*' {Mevue Ceiiique, vol. zii., 
p. 101). 
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destiny arose in anger, seized a red-hot bar, and plunged it through 
Balar's deadly eye into his brain. Another legend showed the shattered 
cliff split by the ogre's poisonous blood. 

Even in the Christian legends the story told is only a little less 
murderous. The only peaceful episode is the foundation of a monastery 
by the great St. Columba before he went to Scotland. Some think that 
in consequence of his dream of the dying out of the fire of religion, and 
its revival from the beacon fire in the north, he built a cell on this desolate 
island. The late Life of Columba, by Magnus O'Donnell, Chief of 
Tirconnell, teUs how the saint, being warned by an angel to cross to 
Tory, went to ''belach an adhraid'* — ** the way of adoration," as it is 
translated, but very doubtfully — whence the island was dimly visible, 
and cast his crozier over to its shore. On attempting to land, Alidus, the 
chief, refused to give him a site for his church there — why are the Tory 
legends so exceptionally '' classical " ? — Columba asked for a plot the 
size of his cloak ; he was allowed to take it, and the garment overspread 
the whole island. The irritated and ezpatriated chief set a savage dog 
on the saint, who, with the sign of the cross, destroyed his assailant,^ on 
which Aiidus thought it wise to surrender at discretion, and allow him- 
self to be converted. St. Columba placed Emanus over the monastery, 
and the holy man occupies a niche in Irish hagiology. 

Turning to more authentic history — 

Tory was devastated in 612 by ** a marine fleet," under Muradus ; in 
616 the slaughter of Torrach took place. The church had to be repaired 
and covered this year, having lain waste since the raid of a predatory 
fleet ; the pious work was carried out by the people of Tirconnell. 
Some annals refer this restoration to 624. In 640 to about 660 Ernianus, 
son of Colman, Abbot of Tory, flourished; his anniversary is May 16th. 
His name appears with others of the clergy of northern Ireland in a 
letter addressed to them by some Romans, who endeavoured to set them 
right as to the paschal controversy. In 732 Dungal, son of Belbach, 
violated Torrach, by forciag Brudeus from it. Little else is recorded. 
Two of its erenachs, Maelcoluim O'Branain, and Soerghanus the 
'* lector," died respectively in 1002 and 1042. The parish church of 
Torrach is valued at 12^. in the Papal taxation of 1302 ; its tithe being 
14^. In about the fifteenth century the O'Eobhartys built a castle 
in Balar's fort out of the remains of the stone cashel, possibly the tradi- 
tional Conan's tower. 

In 1517 ** Donagh, son of Torlough O'Boyle, went with the crew of 
a boat to Toraigh, and, a wind having driven him westward to sea, no 
tidings of them were ever after heard.'' Sir George Bingham wasted 
the island towards the close of the same century. 

The fullest information about the island is given in an Inquisition 

^ Whence it ia said an old custom once excluded dogs from the island. 

b2 
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taken by Sir Artbur ChicheBter on September 12th, 1609. The jurors 
say on oath that in the Barony of Kilmacienan is the Island of Torro, 
consisting of two quarters of termon land, whereof O'Koherty is hoth 
berenagh and corbe, puying 7*. Irish per annum to the Bishop of Raphoe, 
and also, for every balHboe inhabited, forty tercian madders of malt, ' and 
thirty yards of bracken cloth of their own making, so thin on being laid 
on the ground that the grass might appear I'hrough the same. When 
O'llohorty dies, the bishop appoints one of his sept in his place. The 
parson, vicar, and herenagh bear the repair and maintenance of the 
church. 



Tort Iilamd — Doorway oi" Rovro Towbb. 

The most conspicuous and best presi-rved of the ancient remains' is tho 
Bound Tower. It ia about 61* feet high, the circumference being nearly 
the same as the height. Its walls are 4 feet 3 inches thick. The round 

arched door faces soiith-weat, is 8 feet 6 inches from the first olf^(;t. 

' One-lhinlorumelher of malt. The Donegal melher wus tvu gallone En^1i:>h 
niciuuii; ; tlie Fenouiagh metber sii quarlji. — InqiuBition of Eichcated (Jountiva, 
1009(1'.R.O.I.). 

' Tlie rcniains murLed on Ihu Ordnance Survey map arc — Doonbalor, Bulor'i 
Prison, Caatle, I'orC Doon, I'ort Dellig, two croaut, St. Johu'a Altar, Cloigtheach. or 
Round Tower, St. Columbkills's Churoh, Temple AuTorebeaher, or Cburcb of tbe 
SeTen, Doonogolman Promontory. 

' Lewie's " TopogrephicRl Dictionary of Ireland," toI. ii., p. 638, sayi 61 loet 
high, and 54 feet in circumference. 
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The tower is small^and is coarsely built of boulders of red granite set in a 
shelly mortar. Fart of the cap remains, and there is another vaulting or 
stone floor, with rests for two wooden floors above, and for three below. 
Tradition tells of the fall of a bell from the upper story, and its sale 
to a tinker. Mr. Edmund Getty, ^ to whose careful papers we are 
much indebted, made excavations in 1837. Within the tower he found 
crumbled granite .and bones of whales and sheep. Lower down was an 
offset in the wall ; 4 feet or 5 feet lower was a rough stone floor, where 
they found a fragment of brass, part of a sepulchral urn, broken querns, 
&c., but no human bones. They excavated to 12 feet 6 inches below 
the door-sill, and 4 feet below the outer ground. It was repaired by 
the Board of Public Works imder Sir T. N. Deane in 1880 ; the tower 
had been then recently injured by a storm. He notes the rudeness of the 
masonry, and that the vaulting was 15 feet above the level of the door. 
A slab of red granite, with a coffin-lid decorated by a Celtic cross, lay east 
of the tower in 1853. 

Most of the other remains have nearly disappeared during the late 
century. Sir Charles Giesecke noted two castles in 1838. The eastern 
had only two walls, and was said to have been built by a Danish King, 
Barro. Having got a legend, but without taking the trouble to seek for 
**Barro's" real name or record. Sir Charles, followed by Rev. CsBsar 
Otway, derives the name of the island from Thor (Thor-ey), because he 
was the god of stormy and desolate places. Otway went further, and 
states that the fortress was erected by a Norwegian King, Erick, of the 
Bed Arm. Passing the foimdations of the castle into Balar's Castle, we 
find the remains of the older forti*ess— four ditches, across the isthmus. 

There were some large blocks like the remains of a cromlech behind 
the West Town and round tower. 

The tau cross is a monolith 6' feet high, 26 inches wide, 5^ inches 
thick, and 3 feet 8 inches over the arms. It is made of a slab of thick 
mica slate. The eastern pointed arched gateway of the abbey enclosure, 
called Bath Einaii, has been removed since 1845. There are (or were) 
fragments of a ringed cross with sq^uare panels on the arms, and a round 
hole at the foot. It was broken into four before Getty's visit, and had 
been removed to Ealcarragh cross-roads on the mainland ; it was once 
set into a quern stone.^ Ajiother fragment in Bath Einan had curved 
lines, not interlacing; a third was a socketed base, and between the 
abbey and chapel, near the sea, was yet another base. 

The Murrisheer was a nearly levelled oratory or chapel beyond the 
tower ; it measured 10 feet by 9 feet, and one wall was curved ; it stood 
on a platform with steps leading up to it. The people said that a boat 
with seven bodies of ** Hollanders'* drifted on to Tory, and the bodies 

1 XHster Journal of Arehaology, vol. i., pp. 27, 412 (1863). 

^ Getty mentions the custom of setting a whole or broken quern in the foundation 
of each house on Torjr. Was this a ''symbolic sacrifice " ? 
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were buried is the chapel. One body, that of a nun, was found abore 
ground on three Buccesrive morninga, and wonld not real till it was 
removed from near the sailors, and laid in a grave aome distance apart.' 

It IB interesting to find a very similar legend relating to Tory in the 
tarly "Book of the Dun Cov" (ante 1100). Uaelduin, in his famous 
"Voyage," ' meets on an unltnown island, in " the great endless ocean," 
a hermit. The latter tells a tale of sin and repentance. He was a man 
of Torach, and used to sell the food of the church for b^eaaure. One 




TOBT IllUJID— FmAaXBHTB OP CjtRVBD S1.ABB. 
(FiDm >i, RubbiDg by Dr. D. Griffith Dana.) 

day, when digging a grave for a peasant, a voice resounded from the 
earth, "Do not put the corpse of the sinneronme, a holy, pious person"; 
and added a threat of perdition to the profaner if he per8ist«d, while 
" the sinner's corpse would not remain." The awed grave-digger bories 
the body in another place, goes out in a new boat of tanned bide, and 
Bnally rests on the lone island for seven years, and enjoins Maelduin to 
forgive the slayer of his father. 

' See " Annals of Dialer " ; " Annals of the Four Mii»fer«"; Colgan's " Lives of 
St. Colomba," in the " TriaaThaumaturga " ; Canon O'Hanlon's '■ Livsa of (lie Iriah 
SninH," vol, \i., p. 348 ; and vol. viii., p. 241 ; Pelrio'e " Round Towera," pp. 14, 
IS, 48, 406 ; Hias Stokea'a " Chrietian Acchiteetura of Ireland " ; tbe full and raort 
valuable eui-vey, tbat of Edmund Gett; in 1815, publiehed in tho Uhler Jouitat 

of Anhaolegu, vol. i. (1853), p. 140; and the account of hi» ■-- ' 

vol. V. (1857), p. 121. 

= Etvat Celligut, toI. x. (1889), pp. 81-85. 
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THE ISLAND OF INISMURRAV. COUNTY SLIGO.' 

rpHE lBU)n> OF ImsiiDEHAT licB four mileB fiom the coaBt of Sligo, at 
■*" the entrance of Donegal Bay. Its position hae kept it free from 
many influenoee which have cauBed Buch destruction elsewhere. It ia 
about one mile long by half a mile wide, 239 acres in extent, with a popu. 
lation of 91. Huch of the surface ia barren rock ; a few patches being 
cultivated grow oats and potatoes; and the people have largely to 
depend on their fishing. The remains consist of churches, cells, under- 
ground passages, leacs, leachtaa, tombs, inscribed stones, and one of 
the most perfect cashels in Ireland. O'Donovan says that these ruins 
are, " perhaps, the meet perfect Cyclopean ruins in tbe world"; and 
Lord Dunraven, in his great work, says "that the group of ruins here 
offer the most characteriBtic example now in existence of the earliest 
monastic estahlialimeTitB in Ireland." It is not improbable that the 
island took its name from Muirdach, a follower of St. Fntrick, who 
was placed by him over a chnrch at Eitlala. The island, however, is 
exclusively associated with the name of St. Molaise, who flourished, Hiss 
Stokes thinks, in the early part of the sixth century. Of its history very 
little is knovnt. The " Annals of the Four Uasters" have reference to 
it in the years 747, 798, and 802. At the last date it was bunted by 
foreigners, who were probably Norsemen, and from that time no bistorio 
reference regarding it can be found for 800 years. Beranger visited 
the island in 1779, as related in the Society's Journal for 1870; but 
the drawings which he stated that he made are not forthcoming. 
Valiancy published an account of it in 1786 in his " Collectanea," vol, iv., 
but he does not seem to have visited the island. The next account 
is that by O'Donovan, from a visit made in 1836 for the Ordnance 
Survey. This is the first attempt at a complete description of the 
mass of remains on the island ; it is of great interest, although it was 
probably not intended for publication, and O'Donovan's antiquarian 
experience was then unnpcned. The next description is that of 
Lord Dunraven in his "Notes on Irish Architecture," published in 
1876. He gives full notes on the buildings aB they then were, with 
detailed measurements and a ground-plan. These "must ever retain 
exceptional importance from their having been written before any 
disturbance which may have been produced by the work of restoration." 

> By Ut. Jobu Cooks. 
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Their valae ia further enhanoed by the five fine photographio plates 
which illnetrate the raiaa. The event, however, of highe§t importance 
in recent years in connexion with the idand and its reniaina waa the 
tranBter of the rnina by the Irish Church TemporalitJes Commieeionera to 
the Board of "Works. A visit was made by their superintendent, who 
gave a short description of them in his report. The report is not 
accompanied by any plans, drawings, or measurements; and in the 
next year's report the matter is dismissed in two sentences, saying that 



Ihtbbiov op Teach Molaibs. 

the work was completed, Ttiia was carried out at a cost of £230 14i. 6d. 
The Society decided to depute Ur. "Wakeman to visit the island, and 
report on the ruins at length, which he did in 1884, in an interesting 
"Survey." This was Ur. Wakeman's second visit, the former having 
been made prior to the operations of the Board of Works. Referring to 
the caahel, Mr. Wakeman does not think it was of ecclesiastical origin, 
and he urges apparently eonclusive reasons, showing that it preceded 
the introduction of Christianity into Ireland. The cashel varies from 
7^ feet to 9 feet 9 inches in height, its greatest length being 175 feet, 
and breadth 135 feet. It is of uncemented and undressed stone, and has 
(our entrances. 
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*' The southern entrance is a thing of yesterday, having, together 
with a large portion of the adjoining wall, been erected in toto by the 
men commissioned by the Board of Works as conservators." The wall 
was further meddled with, as Mr. Wakeman points out : certain niche- 
like recesses having been constructed, and within each a cross-inscribed 
memorial stone was placed, which should never 
have been removed from the spots where found. 
The wall has been built up and partly thrown 
down for a height of three or four feet, and is now 
of uniform height, so that it has ^^ neither been 
restored nor conserved ; it has been transformed." 
Within the walls are several passages and small 
chambers. In the enclosure are three bee-hive 
cells, including Toorybrenell (G'Brenell's tower), 
or the School- house, oval in shape, and constructed 
of very large stones, and Trahaun-a-Ghorrees, that 
is, the Lent Trahaun, or place of prayer ; another, 
Teach-an-Alais, or the sweat-house, formerly a 
hot-air bath, is a short distance outside the 
cashel. Within the cashel are three small 
churches, styled Teach Molaise, Teampull-na- 
bfear (also called Teampull-Molaise), and Team- 
pull or Teach-na-Teini^. The first is the most 
interesting and best preserved, and measures about 
9 feet by 8 feet. The place is specially sacred to 
St. Molaise, and the natives use it as a place of 
prayer on Sundays and holidays. In an angle of 
the cell is an oaken effigy of an ecclesiastic, which 
tradition points to as that of the saint, and the 
work of the celebrated Goban Saor. Whether 
that or the figure-head of a ship of the Spanish 
Armada, or other vessel, it is now impossible to say. 
Mr. Wakeman considers Teampull-na-Teinidh the 
most modem, and that it cannot be considered 
older than the fourteenth century. At the time 
of the so-called preservation the greater part of 
the south-western wall had disappeared, but a 
new wall was then built, entirely featureless, and 
without any opening, which Mr. Wakeman thinks 
it originally had. The worst example, however, 
of destruction was that of the ^' Stone of Fire," a supposed miraculous 
hearth, the foundation of which remains. It is said that the renovators 
broke the slab, and utilised it in building up the wall. Some of the 
traditions of the island connect it with a perpetual fire, from which all 
hearths were kindled ; while others say it had miraculous powers of 
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combastion. Outside the cashel ie TeampiU-na-mban, "the Women's 
Churcti." It is tbe burial- ground for females ; and the islanders heliere 
" tbat if a 'woman bo buried in tlie men's ground, the corpse will be 
removed during the night by unseen hands to the women's cemetery, aad 
ttee o«rM." Within the cashel are three alture, besides many more on 



Ai.TAu OP Eeilic Oi>ua:k. 

the island, which are stilt used by pilgrims. The lui'gest is called Olocha- 
breacu (speckled Btouee), from the number of curious stones on its surface, 
some of which are ornamented with crosses. Tlieso have, down to 
modern times, been used tor cursing, according to an anci:;nt custom. 



Clocha-bueaca Altak (the SrEcKLin SroNBs). 

There are three fine epocimens of piltar-stones, two being " holed,'' 
which expectant mothers visit, and pray for a happy issue. 

There are four slabs witli inscriptions in early Irish ctiaracter. Unu 
aa St. Uolaise's altar has the following : — 

^ OR DO TTlUReDaCh 

tiu chomocam 
hic tioRmic. 

{" Prajr for Huredach, grandaoD of Cbomocan (who) aleepa here.") 
This if, the only instance in Ireland of the Latin formula " Hic dormit." 



Laquta Colcmbeillb St&tioic. 
Inibhdhkat. 
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There are many other monuments with inscribed crosses, two buUauns- 
with single basins, two holy wells, protected by bee-hived stone cover- 
ings, and the stations of the pilgrims. The pilgrims commence at Teach 
Molaise, and make the round of the island from east to west. The last 
station is Reilic Odrain, the cemetery of Odrain, or Gran, who was a- 
companion of St. Columba, and has also a burial-place, Reilig Gran, 
in lona. All the above have been drawn and fully illustrated by 
Mr. Wakeman in his Survey of the Island in the Society's Extra 
Volume Series, which should be consulted by the visitor to the island, 
and indeed by every student of early Christian art and antiquities. 



Im»KE.1, SutJTH— Ih»cuiiie> Cudsb. 
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THE COASTS AND ISLANDS OF THE COUNTY MAYO.' 

"OocNDiKo tlio projection of Sligo and Mayo, which (unmarked by the 
old map-malicrB) proved so tatal to the Armada when bo many of 
its ships gotemhayedin 1588, we commence to explore the most westerly 
parts of Ireland, and therehy of the old world. We sail in this voyage 
over the submeiged country, through which, deep under the sea, the old 
beds of the rivers Erne and Shannon can etill be traced far towards the 
west. Eveiywhere we see the ruins of the " fringe of the world." We 
have passed Dun Brista at Downpatrtck Head, on whose isolated, tower- 
like rock the wall and earthworks of enclosures of which another part 
remains on the mainland can still be seen. We see near Benwee Head 
the strange promontory fort of BoonvinolHa, and then rounding Erria 
Head, the northern extremity of the peninsula of the Alullet, we find 
the most striking of the cliff forts of County Mayo. 

We may here first note of this type of structure that it ia extremely 
simple, and its distribution is far wider than that of the ring forts. Such 
fortified headlands are found on the shores of the Mediteri'anean aud 
Baltic. Arcona, the great temple of Biigen (where tlie Esthoiiiana 
worshipped till the twelfth century the four-headed Suantowit), was 
actually a promontory fort, and eevera) of imposing size, far eai'lier than 
the Boman occupation of Gaul, are found in Biittany. One, consisting 
of two ramparts aud a fosse, is mentioned in Cassar's Commentaries as 
made across a neck of land 200 feet wide by the Aduatici. In Ireland 
aucb foi-ts are abundant ; about three dozen remain round the coast, and 
the sites of nearly as many more are known. They consist, as a rule, 
of a curved fosse or fosses and mounds, such as we find at Lambay 
" Garden Fort," and the Bailey, on Howth. Besides these last we find 
Island Hiibhock, and some nine other forts in Waterfoi-d ; Ditn Cearnmna 
on the old Head of Kinsale, and some eighteen more in Cork ; Doonmore, 
and some ten others in Kerry ; Uundoillroe, and seven others in Clare. 
Dubh Cathair, and a neighbouring point in Aran; ten, or possibly twelve, 
in Mayo ; perhaps as many more in Donegal, the most noted being 
Balar's Prison on Tory Island ; several — six, if we include cliff forts — 
in Antrim, and the so-called Strongbow's Camp at Buginbun. This 

' By Mr. T. J. We«iTOpj). 
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completes the known list on the coast, ^ though several exist on inland 
spurs like the high-seated Caherconree in Eerry» The Triads regard the 
promontory forts of Dun Ceammna (the Old Head of Einsale) and Dun 
Sohhairce (Dunseverick) as two of the three oldest forts in Ireland. 
These two and many others have heen fortified with later castles. 

Dttnitahoe lies ''near the sea, a dangan high and strong,'" ahout 
four miles north of BelmuUet, and on a projecting headland. It consists 
of a dry-stone rampart, curved landwards as usual, a shallow fosse, and 
some traces of an ohstacle of stones set in the ground, though slight 
indeed' compared to the formidahle abattis of jagged pillars protecting 
Dun ^nghus/ the Dubh Cathair in Aran, and the ring wall of Cahir- 
, loghlin at Ballykinvarga, County Clare, but, as we shall see, a mere 
remnant of the original defence. 

Inside was a circular caher 109 feet in diameter, which in 1889 had 
traces of a gateway to the south-east, but id now little better than a 
tumbled mass of stones. The main rampart is about 210 feet long, 8 feet 
thick, and 15 feet high. The gateway, now nearly defaced, is 3 feet 
8 inches wide ; there are three cloghauns or stone huts against the inner 
face, and at least one in the thickness of the wall. The fosse is about 
14 feet wide. It is much filled in, but was of considerable depth in 1838, 
and about sixty years ago there were traces of two curved walls flanking 
the passage over the trench at the main gateway. 

John O'Donovan elaborately described the ruin in the Ord. Survey 
Letters, 1838, now in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy.* 

The Rev. Caesar Otway first published a description of "Dunamoa** 
in 1841. The fortress was then much more complete, and he fortunately 
gives a sketch-plan of the gateway. He mentions that an earth- 
work ran "all round" the promontory *'near the seaward front • • . 
and inclining to the south, there are the foundations of a square building " 
so dilapidated that the exact form could not be traced.® O'Donovan told 
him that he remembered the abattis with more numerous and much 
larger stones in it, but they were removed for sills and lintels by the 
villagers. Tradition, with noble contempt for mere accurate chronology, 
told how ** Dunnamoa '* had been built by the Burkes, and captured by 
the Danes. It will be noted that in Otway's time there was a fore court, 
boat-shaped in plan, outside the gate, andguardrooms like those atDunbeg, 
in Fahan, to each side of the inner passage. The name in 1821 was said 
to be Dun na mbo, from cows kept in it. 0' Donovan suggests Dun na 
Modh, from Mod, the Firbolg chieftain. 

1 See Trans. £.LA., vol. zxzL, pp. 326, 704. 

a ** Voyage of Maelduin" {Sevue Celtique), x. (1889), p. 63. 

' Trotter, in " Walks through Ireland," pp. 603, 604, describes the wall as ** very 
old and massy," ..." with a guardhouse within on one side. In iront stone stakei 
of great height and size." 

* See pp. 74-78, w/ray and Journal, voL xxvii., pp. 123-125 (1897). 

* Ordnance Survey Letters, Mayo, 14 b. 18, pp. 251, 265. 

* **Erri8 and Tirawley," p. 67. 
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Tebmon Cabra. — Not far from Dunnamoe are this ruined church and 
fairy-haunted graveyard, Otway gives a circumstantial account of the 
appearance of a fairy, but as his informant confessed to having taken 
four tumblers of punch before seeing it, ^' it needs no spirit from the 
grave " to account for the apparition. The cemetery stands on the edge 
of a tract of sandhills. The walls of the church were broken down even 
in 1841 ; but there was an upright stone (probably part of a cross) with 
two holes, where St. Colman (says tradition) used to clasp his thumbs 
while praying. Three drunken idlers (as is said) threw the stone down 
and were cursed by a bishop, meeting sudden and strange deaths within 
the year. It is interesting to note of this place that when a landlord 
(wishing to supersede the rabbits which were loosening the sandhills by 
burrowing) introduced hares into the Mullet, the animals adapted them- 
selves to their surroundings by becoming as inveterato burrow-makers as 
any rabbit. 

Like **Kilstapheen," in Liscannor Bay,^ in Clare, and the Cantillons' 
church in Ballyheige Bay, in Kerry, the coast of Mayo has it« submerged 
city, ** Monaster Lettera," which rises over the waves, beyond Iniskea, once 
in seven yeans, displaying to the wondering eyes of the peasantry churches 
and a tower, woods and tilled fields, while (as also at Liscannor and 
elsewhere) a bog with roots and stems of trees is found under the sands 
of the bay near Ibrian Point. ^ 

** If thou couldst see a thousand fathoms deep, 
Thou wouldst behold, 'mid rock and shingle brown, 
The shapeless wreck of temple, tower, and town ; 
The bones of empires sleeping their lust sleep. 
Their names as dead, as if they never bore 
• • • Crown or dominion ..." 

For Atlantis and Brasil and St. Brendan^s Island were, perhaps, no 
myth ; and the earth quake- wave that split Inisfitiie in three in 802 >vas 
but one of a thousand other cataclysms in the all -powerful Atlantic. 

FoBTS. — There was another strong promontory fort at Forth. A dry 
stone wall now hardly three feet high crosses the headland, and shows 
trace of entrance and flanking ** guardrooms." There were once 
souteiTains in the enclosure. 

Another defended headland lies a little to the north of the last. There 
are traces of a fosse, mound, and wall, with remains of stone buildings. It 

* For "Kilstapheen," see R.S.A.I. "Handbook," No. in., p. 27; and Journal, 
vol. xzx., p. 289 (1900). The rock is marked on some German maps, but not on 
the Ord. Survey of 6 inches to the mile. 

2 **Erri8 and Tirawley,** pp. 88, 107. The voyage of Mael Duin {Revue Celtique)^ x., 
p. 65. ** They beheld under the sea, down below them, roofed duns and a beautiful 
country," expresses a similar belief earlier than 1100. 
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is called Doonademg, from a **red man" who, being outlawed, used to 
dwell in one of the cells of the fort. The headland is much lower than 
the rest of the cliff, and is reputed to have sunk. A curious legend is 
told of the escape of the priest of Temple Carra, with the church 
plate, to an isolated rock off the fort, when pursued by Cromwellian 
soldiers. 

Yet another and similar fort still farther northward was called 
Doonaneanir, or ** one man's fort"; while two more "promontories," 
Spinkadoon and Dunfiachra, remain at the extreme north of the peninsula. 
Dun Fiachra is a reputed resting-place of the Swan Maidens, the hapless 
daughters of Lir. The fort consists of a strong earthen mound and fosse, 
and the founder (say the natives) had a famous " water horse,'' which 
used to leap out of the fort across the naiTow creek. Spinkadoon had 
a dry stone wall, now levelled to the foundation. 

Dolmens and Caikns. — There are four of these monuments on the 
Mullet (Kilmore parish) which call for a note : " Leacht an lorrais,"* at 
Binghamstown, stands ** in a wild poetical spot," in **the middle of a 
wilderness of gands," says O'Donovan. 

Korth of the cairn is one side of a dolmen 14 feet long; at the end is 
an irregular cii'cle of stones 36 yards in diameter. The leacht itself is 
35 feet across, and 16 feet high : it has been much defaced. Two semi- 
circular mounds of gravel and stones mark two rings by which it was at 
one time surrounded ; they are not concentric with the cairn. The 
inner is about 165 feet in diameter; the outer one is about 18 feet 
outside it. 

** Trunk na Caillighe" caini lies half a mile to the north-west of 
the last ; it is a square dolmen of large stones. I^ear the Leacht an earthen 
tumulus when opened revealed a skeleton in a sitting posture, with its 
face turned towards the Leacht. The mound lies at Cross, and was 
opened by Dr. Lyons. Another monument, ** Dun Domhnaill," or 
"Domhnaiirs grave," from the giant ** Domhnall-duall-buidhe," stood 
at the base of a conical fortified hill, but was nearly all gone even 
in 1838.^ Another ^'cromlech" was at Dromgallagh, and a cairn lay 
between the Leacht and Trunk na Caillighe at Emlybeg Nash. As to the 
*^ giant " Domhnall, it is interesting to note (even if a mere coincidence) 
that the Annals of Loch C6 in 1277 mention several persons slain by 
Teige, son of Domhnall of Irrus. If the father was as bloodthirsty 
as his son, he possibly became a giant by the end of six centuries, as 
IS'apoleon became (in English nursery rhymes) as *^ tall and strong as 
Eouen steeple " in the generation that remembered his downfidl. Even 
the legend of the Burkes building Dunnamoe may have originated in its 



^ Knight, in his ** Account of Ems,'* p. 109, calls it Lacht an Ard, and mentions 
the '* thousands of human bones on the site." 

^ Ordnance Survey Letters, Mayo, R.I. A., 14 k. 18, p. 158. 
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occupation hj aome of the " toreignere (English) of Irrus" mentioned in 
1273 in the same record.' 

INISGLOEA. 
The very interesting island monastery of Inisglore, lying o£F the coast 
of Erris, and forming, like the Uuilet, part of the parish of Eilmore, 
has heen well described and illustrated by Lord Dunraven in hia " Notes 
on Irish Architecture" in 1875.* 



Imisoloka, Codktt HAyu — Ruins ruoM the 'West. 
(Fioin> Ptaolograph by Mr>. Shacklelon.) 

We, perhapa, from our standpoint, misrepresent the object of these 
island monasteries. It was to be on the only safe and easy high rood, to 
command easy access to the coasts and bays and rivers, not to be entirely 
out of the world, that tbese monks sought " the lales afar off" — "ad 
insulas longe, ad eos qui non audierunt de me." There, as has often 
been noted, they selected the best" strategic" positions for the centres of 

> 8eo "Account of Erria" [Knighlj ; " Walks through Ireland " (TrotUr) ; "Wild 
Sporta of the West " {Maxwell) ; " Sketches in Erris and Tirawley," 1841 (anony- 
mous, but by Rev. CEeaar Olwny), pp. 64-67, 88 ; " Duaoamoe Cnshel," by W. F. 
Wakeman (Journal, vol. lis., 1889, p. 182); "Ethnography ot the Mullet," &c. 
(JVoe. S.Z.A., Ber. in., vol, iii., 1894, pp. 637-642); "Ethnography of Iniabofin 
and Inishark" {Free. U.I.A.,teA. iii., Ser. iii., pp. 357-369) ; and "Ethnography of 
Clare Wand and IniBturk," Jiirf,, vol. v., Ser. iii.— by Dr. Cliarles R. B. Browns; 
"The Ancient Porta of Ireland," by T, J. Westro™ (TVani, R.I. A., 1902, vol. mi., 
Sections 120-122) ; " Dolmens of Ireland," by W. Cbamben! Borlaeo (1897, vol, i., 
pp. 111-112); "Dr. Pocooke'a Tour," 1752 (ed. Stokes), pp. 90-95. 

» Vol. i., p. 40, PlaUs xxiiii.-iv. 
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their miBaion. It was in the bogs and t-alleye difficult of access— inland, 
and not on the coast — that the name Desert or Dysert exclusively 

(so far as the Census List shovs it) occurs. 

The long, low island contains extensive remains of the monastery. 
These comprise three churches, three cells, the cashel or enclosure, and 
Tsrious leachts and crosses, toinhstones and stations. The principal 
church is dedicated to St. Brendan, the famous navigator ; and if not the 
precursor of the Norsemen, who were the precursors of Columbns and 



Ikholoba, Covsti Haio— St. Bhendan's Cbll. 

( From a PhotOErapb by Un. Sbackleton.) 

Vespucci in their discovery of America, he, at least, became the hero of 
those legends which encouraged the Genoese on his epoch-makingvoyage 
into the unknown.* 

1 For a good Bummarv, bearing ever; mark of the author'i recogniMd patience and 
tetenrch, see O'Hanlon's " Lives of the Irish Snintt," vol. v.. May 16. Canon 
O'Hanl on quotes very appositely from Seneca; " There shall come a time, in later 
yeara, when tbe oceans sfaall relax tbeir chuns, and a vast continent appear, and a 
pilot shall find new worlds, and Thule shall be no longer earth's hounds" (p. *H). 
An amering sentence. See also " Brendaniaaa " (Rev. Denis O'Donoghue), and 
" The Voyage of St. Brendan" (Kev. T. Olden), jBumal, vol. ixi,, p. 676 (1890-91). 
For Seneca's prophecy in tbe "Medea," see also Tram. Jt.I.A., vol. liv., p. 1 
(P. L. A.). 
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The Chapel of St. Brendan ii n little oratory 12 by 8 teet — "somewhat 
resembling tlie chtircb on Bishop's Island," says Lord Dunravea ; but, if 
the Clare oratory is meant, -we cannot endorse hia views. It is of dry 
stone maaonry, the walls sloping inward. It is nearly buried by the 
rising of the soil disturbed by countless burials. The walls ore about 
3 feet thick, despite which there was at on,e time a corbelled roof which 
has nearly all fallen. The west door has the typical lintel and inclined 
jambs tapering from 2 feet to 1 foot 6 inches, and only 3 feet 9 inches 
high. There is a projecting stone with a hole set above its northern 
jamb, evidently the socket of a door with homed ends turning in two 
sockets. The door is approached by a walled passage or vestibule about 
18 feet long; its walls being 4 or 5 feet high, and 4 feet thick. The 
last window baa a lintcled head with nearly vertical jambs. The top 
of the gable has disappeared. 



Imsoloiu, Uountv Mavu — St. Ijubndak'ii Cu.l (uefoke 18T£j. 

The second church, Teampul-na-Naomh, or the Saint's Church, is 
26 feet by II feet, andiaclose to the shore on a sIoik! above the beach. It is 
later than the former, with cemented masonry grouted, but rude. The side 
wollsarcof larger stones than the ends, except at their western extremity; 
in the south patch of this late work a doorway remains, but the cast 
end is down, and no window remains in the building. It is also, I 
believe, called Tempul na bfear, the church of the men. 

The third is named Teampul-na-mban — the church of the women — 
and stood outside the cashcl. The west end, except part of the gable. 
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with adjoining portions of the sides, are standing. The chnrch measures 
24 by 12 feet, its proportion, like the second church, being unusually 
short. There is a recess in the west end 4 feet above the ground. The 
walls are 3 feet thick, and the door lies to the north ; one jamb slopes 
inwards and outwards — an unusual feature. 

The cells, or, as O'Donovan calls them, ** torthighs," or ** tower 
houses/'* may next be noted. St. Brendan's cell is circular, 19 feet 
6 inches in diameter; its corbelled roof has collapsed. The second 
cell was about 12 feet or 14 feet in diameter, and also beehive-like. The 
doorway was to the east at a higher level than the first cell. It was 
4 feet 6 inches high, and tapered from 3 feet to 2 feet 9 inches. There 
are two * * cupboard ' ' recesses inside. The third cell had fallen before 1841. 
They were named Thurrow-more, -beg and -mhule. The custom was to 
break bread in them. The well was a small round tower, about 3 feet 
in diameter, and covered with a. stone roof. The approach is through 
a passage 9 feet long, and from 2^ feet to 1 foot 3 inches wide ; seven 
steps lead down to the well, and the roof of the passage is said ta 
have been washed away by the sea. The cashel of the monastery is 
almost overthrown : it was a flimsy structure 2 feet thick ; and about 
35 yards, rarely 3 feet high, remain, 156 feet in diameter. 

According to tradition the founder was St. Brendan. He was born 
in Kerry about 484, at Tubbrid (Tober-na-molt, the wether's well), near 
Ardfert,^ where the fine old cathedral recalls his name and patronage. He 
went out on two voyages in about 540 and 560 to seek the Island of the 
Blessed. He seems to have visited most of the Irish islands, Brittany, 
Iceland, and the Scotch Isles, but his actual seafaring soon became a 
centre of more romantic legend. Beading the legends, it is hard not ta 
believe that he extended his voyage (as some confidently assert) even to 
America. 

'' I told of Brendan, who found afar 
Another world 'neath the western star." 

Even rejecting this hardly possible belief, we might claim him to be 
patron of the western continent. His legends were firmly fixed in the 
minds of mediasval sailors, and ^' never rested till they sent Columbus and 
his successors across the outer ocean to find islands and wonders such as 
the mind of monk or bard had never conceived."^ He died in the 
nunnery of Annaghdown, of which his sister was abbess, May 16th, 577, 
in his 94th year. He is patron of both the sees of Ardfert and Clonfert, 
and venerated at endless churches. Dr. Todd mentions leeks and garden 
herbs, once cultivated by the monks, as still growing round the ruins. 

^ The corresponding remains at Tory Island are called " Torrans." 

» " Book of Lismore," p. 72. 

'See HevM Celligue, 1894, p. 321, and 1888, p. 151; also ''Voyage o£ Bran," 
vol. i., p. 14, which mentions thrice fifty islands, some three or four times as large aa 
Erin, in the Western Ocean. 
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The Irish name is said to be Inisgluair, Isle of purity ; Giraldus 
seems to allude to it, but confuses it with Aran.^ Nennius, according to 
the Irish Torsion in the Book of Glendalough, tells among the '' wonders 
of Eli" how " Inis Gluair in Irrus Domhnann " preserved the bodies 
of the dead, whose hair and nails continued to grow, '^ and everyone 
recognised his father and grandfather for a long time after their 
death " ; and the tale is repeated in the late seventeenth century by 
Eoderic O'Flalierty.'* 

There are seven '* leachtas " and an " aigh," and the three " Thor- 
TOWB, " as Otway calls them in 1841. At that time a wooden image 
reputed to be St. Brendan stood, and, perhaps, still stands, in the church. 
It seems to be a much cruder work than the figure of St. Molaise on 
Inisraurray, and appears in the interior of the building in Lord Dunraven's 
photograph of the oratory. Possibly it was thrown up by the sea from 
the wreckage of some ship, Spanish or otherwise.' The seven leachtas 
or stations are each gone round by penitents thrice on their knees and 
thrice walking. The first is the ** Leachta rillik Mhurragh," or " station 
of the relics of Mary," on a slight artificial mound. The well turns to 
blood if a woman draws water from it ; and if she drank in the old days, 
it filled her mouth with blood and worms. There are (or were) also 
some stone graves or ** corp theach." The peasantry believe that no 
rat or mouse can live on the island, but scout the idea that the bodies do 
not decay, pointing to the bones in the ruins as justifying their opinion. 

It was believed that from the old church of Cross or Kilmore at 
the nearest point of the opposite mainland a causeway ran so close to 
Inisglora that the gap could be bridged by a plank. A pretty legend was 
remembered about these venerable places. Half a mile southward from 
Cross is a sort of enclosed dolmen called Leacht na Caillighe, where a 
certain wicked ** hag " (a powerful enchantress and second wife of a local 
king) was buried. She by her spells transformed to swans the three sons 
and the daughter of her husband, and drove them to the ** wild streams 
of the sea." Every Sunday, however, the human birds used to sit 
on the church of Temple-na-farr and bow their necks as the Sost was 
raised. St. Brendan at last seeing this, broke the enchantment, but the 
years of their life had been prolonged by the spell, and when some sinful 
person touched them they fell to dust, and the saint buried the princess 
between the two elder brothers, with the youngest brother lying in her 
bosom.* 

0' Donovan tells how ships used to lower their top-sails when passing 
Inisglora, and how any man who thrice lifted the image of St. Brendan 
could benefit patients during childbirth.* 

1 *♦ Top. Hib.," vol. ii., c. 6. » ** Ogygia," p. 290. 

3 A third imuge (of St. Carrol) was preserved at Xilcarrol, near Xilrush, County 
Clare {hoc. li.l.A.y Ser. lii., vol. vi., p. 168). 

* ** Erris and Tyrawley," p. 35. 

^ Dr. Charles lirowne gives along list of curious charms and remedies — ** Ethno- 
graphy of the Mullet, Iniskea,'* &c. (iVoc. Ji.LA,, vol. iii., Ser. in., p. 629). 
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Despite its sacred character, it seems that the "Prince of the Power 
Ait the Air" had once the temerity to Tisit the place disguised as a 
beautiful girl. Disturbed in his devotions, St. Brendan indignantly 
repulsed the " temptress," and chased " her " to the end of the island, 
blessing the ground as he went. No harm would have been done had not 
Satan in bis fright tarned into a ram ; the saint, taken by surprise, stopped 
blessing, and rushed on hia foe, who sprang into the sea. The evil one 
was thus expelled, but the unblessed land was permanently blighted, and 
neither St. Brendan nor (of course) any dnner of subsequent times could 



St. Coltimba's Chcuoh— ImsKRi, North. 

make the grass grow again on the blighted spot. The last recorded monk 
of Inisglora, Father Walsh, was living on the island in 1616. 

INISKEA ISLANDS. 

The local name is Impj^, orlni['c6. O'Donovan prefers the firat 
form. The North and South Island have each got a church; the 
northern church was dedicated to St. Columha, and had a " wedge-shaped 
door"; the building is small, 16 feet by 12 feet inside; the southern 
church was connected with St. Derhiie (Dervila). Near her well is a heap 
«f white stones, whence one bay is called Port Leachta. On North 
Iniskea Mi. J. A. Nolan of fielmullet obtained from its shell-mounds piss 
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and needles of bone, bronze, and copper, some of curious workmanship, 
fragments of a composition bowl with a jet edge ; it was broken by the 
natives on suspicion of being a fairy bowl. A seventeenth -century chalice, 
a pectoral cross, and pyx of silver, dated 1669, and some coins and little 
querns were also found. Philip Lavelle, ** king" of Iniskea, found an 
ancient bell in the ruins of St. Columba's Church. On South Iniskea 
Dr. Lyons found a group of ancient graves.^ Each was oblong, 6 feet 
by 2 feet, with a circular end 2 feet in diameter ; aU were buried in the 
sand. He found in them skeletons laid face downward with ashes at 
their feet in the circular chambers. A somewhat similar burial-place at 
Rylane in Clare has been noted in our Journal? 

ST. DERVILA'S CHURCH, FALLMORE. 

St. Dervila's Church, in Erris, derives its name from a saintly virgin, 
Derbhile, ''Derbila de Irras," of the race of Fiachra, son of Eochy 
Muighmedhoin. She lived in the sixth century, and was one of the holy 
women who attended the great meeting at Ballisadare in Sligo, held by 
St. Farannan, to meet St. Columba, after the Synod of Drumceat, before 
his return to Britain, 590.' The Marty rology of Donegal mentions two 
SEunts identical in name and race — Darbile, of the race of Fiachra, on 
August 5th and October 26th; one or both may be possibly the patroness 
of Fallmore Church. 

The ruin occupies a knoll rising above the sandy beach ; it is surrounded 
by a crowded graveyard with rude stone crosses, and monuments formed 
out of fragments of wrecks, *' broken masts whose jagged ends, rising dark 
against the sky, add indescribably to the weird and desolate aspect of 
the scene " : all these objects are thickly covered with gi*ey moss and 
lichen. 

The church is of two periods ; the west gable is of polygonal masonry 
of gneiss or granite blocks strongly grouted. The east end is built with 
regular layers ; the pitch of the gables is low. The foundation of the 
older east gable, and part of its window-head (which closely resembled 
that of the doorway), were recently unearthed. 

The remains of the church measure 47 feet 9 inches on the «outh 
side and 47 feet on the north; the east gable is 21 feet 10 inches, and 
the west 22 feet in length, external measurements ; the former is 3 feet 
in thickness and the latter 2 feet 9 inches. The side walls are 2 feet 
6 inches in thickness. 

^ Ordnance Survey Letters, pp. 207, 208. 

* Vol. xxvii., p. 178 (1897) ; and Froc, R.LA,, voL xxiv. (c.)» p. 94. 

3 The record of the BallisadAre meeting is very unreliable, as some of the persons 
'* who attended '' were dead and others not bom at the time. However, St. Derbhile 
seems to have lived at the end of the sixth and beginning of the seventh century 
(see Dr. Lanigan). 
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The doorway, the arch of which is formed of one stone, is round- 
headed, is 2 feet 3^ inches wide at ground-level, and 2 feet at springs of 
the arch, and 4 feet 8^ inches high. This doorway is not quite in the 
centre of the gahle, heing 7 feet 8^ inches from the north wall and 
12 feet from the south wall. 

The head is of two stones with slight ornament, consisting of three 
incised lines inside and four outside. There are simple interlaced 
patterns on the north jamh and an incised line on the soffit of the arch. 
The east window has vertical jambs, the head is cut out of one stone, 
and the light is 7 inches wide.^ The west gable is 17 feet 4 inches to 
the apex. 

DuYiLLAUN, or Black Island (Dubh Oilean), possesses a killeen with 
a curious narrow cross, with a carving of the Crucifibdon so cramped to 
fit the stone that the large hands appear to spring from the shoulders. 
On the other side appears a Greek cross in a circle.^ 

The Rev. P. A. O'Reilly, c.c, has recently noted the existence of an 
ogham stone on this island. 

ACHILL. 

In a Handbook of the islands it would be a serious blot, or rather 
blank, if the seal-sentried, peaked Achill were omitted. The railway and 
bridge have done much to open it to visitors, so that it has lost the charm 
of remoteness a^nd inaccessibility which Inismurray, Inisglora, and Skellig 
still possess. 

But we must pass by its picturesque glories, and the wonders of the 
huge Slievemore, and only note the monuments of the remotest past, the 
interesting group of dolmens and enclosures on its southern slope, and 
other such remains. 

The history of the island in early times is a blank ; no island monastery 
noted for record or remains was built on its shores. The name Eccuil, 
rendered Eagle Island,' seems first to appear in 1235, when the place was 
plundered by the allies of Maurice Eitzgerald. At the beginning of the 
reign of our late Queen, Sir William Wilde describes the people of Achill 
as living (if I may so put it) on pre-historic lines, in rude round, or oval 
huts built without cement, migrating in spring or early summer to the 
upland booleys, with their children tied to their backs, and living in, if 
possible, ruder huts than their winter abodes* They would then cultivate 
and sow their com, and after a few months return to the shore for fishing^ 

1 Fetrie's '* Ecclesiastical Architecture," pp. 320, 322 ; Dunraven's ** Notes," 
vol. i., p. 107, PI. Lvi. ; Colgan's ** Acta SS.," p. 337 a ; " Martyrology of Donegal'* 
under dates. 

' Ordnance Survey Letters, 14 e. 18, p. 208. 

> 0' Donovan *' will not conjecture that the island was called after Achilles, the 
eagles or Nangle" (0. S. Letters, 14 e, 18, B.I.A., p. 340). It is called Eacuill, or 
Acuill, in the Poem of Xuathal O'Hallev, temp. Eliaabeth, and Eacuill, by Teiga 
DaU O'Higgin. 
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next return in autumn to reap their scanty liarrest, and then oome back 
for winter and " partial famine " to the permanent villages. 

As re^rds the material antiquities, shell-mounds lie on the shore in 
Eeele, which have yielded a spiudle whorl, a green glass bead, a hammer 
Btone with toeth and bones of swine, deer and ray fish, to the researches 
of some antiquaries. 

The indefatigable Ker. Ctesar Otway,' about 1639, noticed on Slieve- 
more " a druidical circle, two cromlechs, an artificial cave, and ... a 
grant's grave." 

Colonel Wood-Uartin, in his Papers on " Rude Stone Monumonts," 
described the sepulchral remains in detail. The first seputclire ley little 
more than a mile to the south- I 

west of the village of Doogort, to + 

tlie right of the road to the old '. 

burial-ground ; only three atones 
are standing to the west. It was 



* "• ^ '"-^ 



LL — Flik of thr Cashel, Sliivemoue. Acuill — Cauin, 1 

an ordinary cist lying north and south instead of tlie more usual orien- 
tation ; one block was 9 feet 9 inches high ; other equally large blocks of 
the eastern Edde lay as they bad fallen. 

About a third of a mile south-west of the last were the remains of 
Cashet caher, 43 feet in internal diameter. The dry stone wall was 
disproportionately thick (17 feet) ^d 4 or 6feet higli, and there were 
two dab enclosures against the outer wall to the south. 

O'Donovan noted three cahers,'but two were demolished to build huta 
as rude as themselves before 1838— (1) "Cathair a chaisil" on Cashel 
' "Touc in Connsughl," pp. 370-372. 
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hill ; old men Temembered its walls 6 feet Mgh, but it lias been levelled 
to tbe ground. It was 75 feet in diameter ; (2) " Toin a tsean bhaile on 
Binn na leanbh opposite Booliooma in Erris," barely traceable ; and 
{3) " Cathair a tsleibh at tbe foot ol Slievemore " — the wall 12 feet 
thick, and tbe gartb 60 acro8». Dangan fort, in Upper Achill, was of 
little interest. 

A ourioua group of megalithic structures lay some 20 perches farther 
on, called "Pagan cemetery " on the maps. The natives call the first 
Clochan na Stooka (stone hut of the " stooks " or pointed stones). It 
was 200 feet long, the northern end circular, then a long passage of Sags 
52 feet by 10 feet, a " square " enclosure, and a long curving line to the 
south. It was partly demolished in human memory. Another monument 
was " spectacle -like " in plan, lying north and south, and has an ordinary 



AcHiLL— Tub Guxt'b Gkavb weak. DooooEt. 

cist, 17 feet long, between two circles. Then came a defaced dolmen, T-or 
H-shaped in plan, rosombling one at Highwood, in Sligo. Farther on is 
the grave called " Tonalorcha," a circle of thirty-two stones and a row of 
forty-three more. It is ninety feet long, and extends north and south. 

The next group on the hill slope is marked on the maps as tumulus, 
cromleac and Danish ditch, "cloidhe Lochlannach." The first is a cist 
without its cover ; one stone has four cup-markings.' Immediately adjoin- 
ing the last is the defaced " Labba," a cist with two covers ; near it is a 
small double circle of blocks, the outer 15 feet in diameter, the inner 
5 feet. Then an oval cairn 25 feet north and south, and 17 feet wide. 

A quarter of a mile away, and close to the road, is a tumulus of earth 
and stones, with a cross-shaped arrangement of cists terminating in two 

> For such marks, aea Sit J. Y. Simpaon &t the InternatioEial Congress at Facia, 
1867 ; "Archaic Scutpturings,'' p. 122 ; Hoddet M. Weetropp in " ArchcBologia 
Aaliana," vol. lii., pp. 281, 282 ; Dr. Graves, 1860, R.I.A. ; our Journal, vol. v., 
Sar. IV. {1879-1882), pp. 295, 296; and Colonel Wood^Mactia'a " Eude Stone 
Honumenta," ISBS [S.H.A.A.I. Annual Volume), p. 221. 

D 2 
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ciroular cells to the south (and possibly to the north). Bones were 
found in these. 

Nearer Doogort, at a sandy point called Porteen, is a small hut circle ; 
such structures occur in sandhills at many points of the coasts of Mayo, 
Oalway, and Clare.^ 




ACHILL — M0NT7KBNT NBAR ClOCHAN NA StOOKA. 

As for the later antiquities, the " Killeen " of SlicTemore held a church 
of St. Colman ; the north-east portion and a mutilated cross still stood 
in 1838. The arms were broken off the cross (said the natives) by four 
tyrants, '* Coman, Guimin, Henry, and Puca,"'^ of unknown personality 
and date, if the third be not the formidable Tudor Monarch in unusual 




*'■•••■■*'■ r^ ' 

ACHIXL—MONUKBXT NBAS ClOCHAN NA StOOKA. 

eomx>any. The tyrants had invaded Achill, and burned the house of 
Dubhdara G'Malley to the west of the churchyard. The holy well Tober 
Colman was dry in 1838. It had a hollow flag which the pilgrims used 
to fill with water for the pattern, but O'Donovan did not see it. 

Kildavnet was named after the virgin saint Daimnad ; it had a grave- 
yard and holy well, but the church had been remodelled as a chapel. 

^ O'DonoTan, in Ordnance Survey Letters of Mayo, 1838 ; Colonel Wood- 
Martin's Paper in Society's Annual Volume, 1888, chap, viii., p. 238; William G. 
Borlase's ''Dolmens of Ireland," yoI. i., pp. 119, 122. 

2 Ordnance Survey Letters, p. 343. 
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CLARE ISLAND. 

Clare,or, aaO'DonoTancallHit, Cliara, Island,' formapart of thepariBh 
of Kilgcever, and lies about Biit«eE miles from Wesfport and three miles 
from the nearest point of Murrisk and from Achill. It is one of the 
Innismod or Clew Bay Islands of the Firbolg legend, named in the poem 
by MacLiag (King Brian's bard, 1014), in the Dindeencbas. It commands 
a lovely view of the bay and the mountains, especially of the noble 
Cruachan Aigle, or Croagb Patrick, so celebrated in tbe legends of our 
Patron Saint. The island itself rises to ISSO feet above the sea, and is 
about fonr miles long. 

Near the landing-place ia a plain and partly modemiBed square peel 
tower, one of the castles of tbe "Lady of I)oona," the formidable Grace 
O'Malley, or Grania Uaile. It was repaired not long before 1838 by Sir 
Samuel O'Malley, Bart. 



Clahe Islakd—Guasia Uaile'h Cabtlb. 

Farther westward is a small monastery of Cistercian monks, of which 
Downing writes: — "In the barony of Murisk, on an island called 
Cliera, about two leagues from tiie mainland, stands a small Abbey of 
St. Sernard of Cliera gilia, Knoekmoye, built by Dermitiua Caladus 
O'Maly lor the Order of St. Bernard. This Dermot O'Maiy and Mort4 
O'Conor ii there buried, and all or most of his family buried there till 
of late. Since 1641 it and the isles of Bophin tcai the property of the 
said O'JIaly, till Eing James his reign." 

It is a small building, having a massive eastern end two stories high, 
with a room and the vaulted chancel of the church on the ground-level, 
and corresponding rooms overhead. The chancel measuies 14 feet by 
19 fcot 4 inches long. It has a later hut ornately cusped, canopied 
tomb. The east window of the chancel has two trefoil -headed lights, 
the shaft still intact, and probably dates after 1460 or 1480. Tliere is 

■ Ordnance Survey Lettera, Ha. 18, R.I.A., p. 476. 
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a large receseed chancel arcli ; and the vault gives aigiiB of having heea 



painted with imitation groin-ribs and corbels, with detached figures of 

animals and other ornaments, 

painted in red, grey, and green. 

A slab vith the arms and crest of 

O'Malley, and the words " Terra 

Hariq potens. O'Uaille," is not, as 

tradition stat«e, the tomb of the 

Amazonian Grania, to judge from 

its late mantling and tasseU. A 

skull used to be shown " with gold 

earrings in its ears," as a relic of 

theheroine. The low- walled roof - 

less nave has a. moulded Qotbic 

door to the north and west, but 

no window in its western end. 

It measures 36 feet 7 inches by 

18 feet 9 inches. The walls huve 

a plain cornice, and the top of 

the gable seems lotcr, and is of 

difiercat and smaller masonry 

than that of the lower part, but eimilar to that of the eastern face. 
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The upper story has an ogee-headed slit and a modem bell-chamber 
to the east. A doorway appears just over the weather-ledge of the nave 
roof ; there were stepped battlements at the angles. It is reached by a 
flight of eighteen steps in the south wall ; while on the north side eight 
stops lead down to the room above the sacristy. The lower room of this 
side- wing was massively vaulted. The building is said to have been 
founded in 1224,^ and dedicated to the Virgin; it was subsequently 
annexed to Knockmoy. Its features seem to belong to the later years of 
the fifteenth century. 

Qrania XJaile was the daughter of Owen O'Malley ; she first married 
O'Flaherty, of hiar Connaught, and then Sir William Burke, the 
Mac "William Oughter. She was a high-spirited, adventurous woman, 
somewhat feared, and not a little flattered and conciliated, by the 
Government of the day. Her abduction of the son of Lord Howth, and 
her visit to her powerful "sister Queeu,*' Elizabeth, have often been 
told. As the motto of her family so was her life — powerful on land and 
sea. " O'Malley is powerful in galleys and seamen," wrote Sir Henry 
Sydney in 1576. 

There are two holy wells on the island dedicated respectively to ** the 
festival of the Virgin Mary'* and ** the festival of St. Briget." 

CAHER ISLAND. 

Cahek Island forms another island monastery. When O'Donovan^ 
collected notes about it in 1838, it was called Oilean na Cathrach, not on 
account of a stone fort being there, but from the monastic " city." It 
was also called " Cathair na naomh," and ** Cathair Phadruig." The 
remains consist of a small chapel called after St. Patrick, and various 
leach ts and crosses. The place was considered as holy as Liisglora, and 
owners of fishing-boats used to dip sail to it with the words, " We make 
reverence to the great God of all the powers, and to St. Patrick the 
wonder-worker." The well Tobermurry is dedicated to the Virgin, and 
there was a sort of causeway running under the waves called the " Boher 
na I^eeve." Dr. Charles Browne has published at some length the 
folk-lore of the place as collected by O'Donovan.^ It is only possible to 
land in calm weather at the little bay of Port na temple ; the western 
shore rises in precipitous clifls 200 feet high. At one of these head- 
lands are traces of a stone wall forming, perhaps, a promontory fort. 

The oratory stands in a rectangular dry stone cashel about 5 feet 
high. St. Patrick's bed lies under the east gable of the little church, 
and is a block 3 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches, carved with a cross 
with splay ends at the head, and to each side are other small crosses. 

^ In 1235, the two sons of Murray O'Malley vere slain by Donnell 0' Conor and 
.Nial Roe 0*Conor in Cliara, aud were interred there. 
3 Ordnance Survey Letters, 14 z. 18, p. 471. 
' iVotf. jR.I.A.f vol. v., Ser, in., p. 63. 
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Between the bed and the cashel ia a large altar or leacht. The oratory 
ia in good preaervation, meaaiiring internally 17 feet by 14 feet ; at the 
foot of the altar is a stoup with an oval basin. The east window is 
an eftTly-looklng oblong alit. The west door seems later, and bag the 
peculiar feature of not being arched or corbelled, but the stones are aet 
almoBt vertically, thus forming a ahapcless sort of arcb. A larger 
cross Btande at a leacbt on a ItnoU near the landing-place. A two- 
roomed priest's house lay near tbe oratory, but the foundations nlono 



Ihistcre only possesses a "bill" of St. Columb, and some slight 
traces of a doon. 

' See Ofdnsnee Survey Letlera, Mavo, Hh. 18; Dr. Browne's "EtbDOgrapiiy of 
Clara lalaiid ani InUturk" {Prx. S.I.A., vol. v., Ser. iii.) ; and Mr, T. W. 
RoUeston's "Church of St. Patrick on Caher Island" {Jeiiraal, vol. in. (1900), 
p. 357), from which we select three illustntiona. 
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INISHAKK. 

Inishark, one of the islands opposite Clew Bay, is under the especial 
patronage of St. Leo ; accordingly we find that he has a church, a labba 
or bed, a holy well, a cross, and a cloghaun or stone hut. 

The church and cloghaun have suffered from being used as building 
material for a village built between them. In 1870 portions of the 
side walls remained, with the east end and the remains of '^ a rather 
handsome single lancet-shaped window '^ in the same. The cloghaun of 
St. Leo lay on a cliff overlooking the sea at some distance to the south 
of the church. It is a very irregular, ancient-looking building. The 
interior is 6 feet wide, and 1 1 feet long at the south and 9 feet at the 
north side. The doorway is in the south-east comer, while the north- 
east corner is square and the othere rounded. The doorway is barely 
2 feet wide by 2^ feet high. It stands in the north-west comer of an 
irregular oval cashel 5 feet thick, enclosing a garth 60 feet east and west, 
and 45 feet north and south. It had a gateway 3 feet wide to the north-, 
east. There was a bell of St. Leo preserved on the island when Roderic 
OTlaherty described it in his hiar Connaught, 1 684, but it had disappeared 
before 1846, being cut up into amulets for people going to America. The 
bell is said to have been once earned away by Frenchmen who plundered 
the island. They had hardly re-embarked before a storm came on, and 
their ship began to sink. Suspecting that the bell was the cause of their 
troubles, they threw the metallic Jonah overboard, and the storm abated. 
It came, however, safely to land, and was found by some of the natives 
who were gathering seaweed among the rocks.* 

The church has been rebuilt, w^hite washed and slated, and is used for 
worship whenever a priest visits the island. St. Leo's cross, the Leac 
Leo, is now set on its east gable. It is said to have a chalice carved on 
one side of it, and a human figure with hands extended on the other, the 
latter being supposed to represent a bishop. There is another cross of 
far better workmanship preserved in the church, which may be the real 
Leac Leo. The church was used as a cattle-pen in 1870, so the improved 
feeling of the natives is very marked. XJaimh Leo, or St. Leo's cave, is 
on the south side of the island. St. Leo's Well is still called Thobar Leo, 
and flows out at some distance from the top of a deep and almost precipi- 
tous cove, called Fuath Leo; Cloghaun Leo, the Saint's Cell, and its 
enclosure were entirely defaced in 1893. The saint's footprints are 
shown in the rock on which the building stands. 

There were fourteen stations on the island ; at one of these is a granite 
boulder with a small bullaun or basin in it. The people after praying at 
the holy well sometimes sleep at the cloghaun, the saint's day being kept 
on nth of Apiil. 

^ See Papers by Mr. George H. Kinaban {Journal, vol. xi., 1870, p. 203) ; and 
Dr. Charles BrawDe (Froe. R.LA., vol. iii., Ser. iii., pp. 369-366). 
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INISBOFIK 

According to native tradition, Inisbofin, long ages ago — like Kil- 
stapheen, Hy Brasil, and other spectral islands — was enchanted, onin- 
habited, and hidden in a dense mist. At last two fisheimen, lost at sea 
in a fog, .touched land; they got on shore, and lit a fire. Thus the spell 
was broken : the mist lifted, and they found themselves on the shingle 
between the sea and a lough on the north beach — 

** That stood on a dark strait of ban en land. 
On one side lay the ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full." 

A ghostly-looking old woman was driving a cow down to the lake, and, as 
it reached the water, she struck it with a stick, and it became a rock. 
The horrified fisherman, indignant at the presence of the witch, struck 
her ; and at once they both became rocks, which remain to prove the 
marvel to our incredulous age. The cow has, down to forty years since, 
" revisited the glimpses of the moon " when any great event is about to 
happen. Evidently nothing noteworthy has happened in our time. The 
unknown island was accordingly called the *' Isle of the White Cow." 

At the entrance to the harbour, and on Port Island, stands Bosco's 
Castle. Eosco was traditionally a Dane or a Spaniard, or an ally of 
Qrania TJaile ; he was, as all agree, a pirate. He stretched a chain from 
his castle to the castle of the Guairim (where the Koman Catholic chapel 
stands), laid heavy dues on all ships, and planted a gun on the islet of 
Gun Hock. The place where he used to drop his prisoners into the sea 
is still shown. The builder of the other castle was equally objectionable. 
Guarim, or Gorham, disputed with the monks of St. Colman's about tithes, 
and, aided by a man named HuUigan, seized six of them, and slew them by 
the roadside, where their blood rises from the ground on the anniversary of 
the murder. Retribution swiftly overtook him. He was taken to Renvyle 
Castle, tried, sentenced, chained, and left on a rock at low water for the 
incoming tide to drown. 

The other ruins are — St. Colman's Church in Knock townland. It is 
on a rock terrace, and measures 61 by 23 feet; the walls being 3 feet 
thick. It is overgrown with weeds, heaped with skulls and bones, and 
hampered with rude tombstones.^ The east window is defaced exter- 
nally ; it has a deep splay with a rather flat arch, and a relieving arch ; an 
ambry lies to the south, and there are heavy buttresses on the outer face 
about 6 feet thick. The side windows are ragged gaps, and the south 
door is also defaced. The masonry is late, of large stones set on the flat 
in very strong mortar, and though the building may have been originally 
founded, it was certainly not ** built in a.d. 667,** nor for many centuries 
later. In the enclosure round the church are foundations of cells. A 
basin, supposed to be a font, was discovered about 1892. The founder, 

^ There is an illustration in Canon 0*Hanlon*3 '* Lives of the Irish Saints,*' 
vol. i., p. 197. 
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I 

I 

St. Colman (as told in our Annals and by Bede), was a bishop at Lindis- 

fame for twenty-seven years ; but, in consequence of a quarrel with. 

"Wilfrid, retired from the abbey, taking with him all the Scots (Irish), 

and thirty English monks. He sailed to Inisbofin, and in 667 settled on 

the island. ** He seceded," says Bede, " to a certain islet . . . called, 

in the Irish tongue, Inisbofinde, i.e., Insula Vitulae AlbsB." ** The ! 

beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water," for anew quarrel 

arose on national lines, and a new secession of all the English monks 

took place, though under the management of the abbot, who settled them 

at Magheo, on the mainland, ruling his two abbeys till August 8th, 674 

or 676, when he died. St. Choenchomra succeeded as Abbot on the death 

of Colman ; his anniversary seems to have been July 23rd, but the date 

of his death is unknown. St. Baetan or Baodun mor, son of Lughaid, 

was next Abbot of Inismore or Inis bo finne, and died on the 14th of | 

January, either 711, as in the "Four Masters," or 712, as in the | 

** Annals of Ulster."^ On the same day the anniversaiy of another 

Abbot, Lugeus or Luighbhe, of unknown date, was observed at Inisbolin. ; 

There are several entries of the deaths of various abbots, bishops, and 
other ecclesiastics noted till after 900. Then falls silence. 

# 

Ait tighe Guarim , the demolished castle ; Dun Graine, an early fort on a 
flat- topped rocky knoll near the harbour, and now nearly levelled, and the 
site of the earth fort of Dunmore, complete the list of known antiquities.* 

"We need only note farther that the place in the sixteenth century is 
stated to have been a resort of pirates ; that Grania Uaile fortified it for 
her fleet in the reign of Elizabeth ; that the Cromwellians commenced to 
strengthen the fort, but abandoned the works, and offered £600 and a 
barque to anyone who would block the harbour in 1652. They again 
changed their minds, completed the fort, removed its twenty -two small 
guns, and supplied heavier ones in 1656. The island, like Aran, was a 
place of transportation for priests and monks. The island gave the title 
of Baron of Bophin to John, 9th Eai'l of Clanricarde, in the reign of 
James II. William III. garrisoned it against French privateers, after 
which the place drops out of notice. 

It will be remembered that Mac Liag's poem on the Firbolg settle- 
ments names the chief Mod, son of Huamore, as settled inlnnis Mod, the 
islands round Clew Bay. The tribe of Mod extended farther north in 
Mayo. Kext it lay Cingid at Croagh Patrick, Mesca at Lough Mask ; next 
round Lough Hackett the tribe of Cimbe ; then Conall round Loughrea, 
Taman at Tawin Island, and Beara at Finnvarra, at the end of Gal way 
Bay; Irgus at Black Head, Dael near Kilfenora, Adar near Quin, in 
Clare ; Asal near Tory Hill, in Limerick ;' and Aenghus at Dun Aenghus, 
Mil at Muirbeach, and Conchuim in Inishmaan in Aran. 

* See his Life under January 14th, O'Hanlon's ** Lives of the Irish Saints,'* 
vol. i., pp. 196, 198. The annotations on the ** Amra" connect St. Columba with 
Inisbofind, on the Western Sea {Revue Celtiquef vol. xx., pp. 170, 171). 

* Ordnance Suivey Letters, Mayo, 14 e. 18, pp. 481-5. 

* For these islands see Dr. Charles Browne's Paper on the ** Ethnography of 
Inisbofin and Inishark" (Vroe, Ji,LA.j vol, iii., Ser. iii., pp. 367-369). 
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HIGH ISLAND.' 

ATCDOile^n, Ardilaun, or High Island, is an uninhabited island, 
situated off the toast of Connemara, about two miles west of Aughrus 
Point, and about four miles south of Iniabofin. It is rather over eighty 
acres in extent, of the Cambrian formation, strewed with numerous erratic 
granite boulders, one at least of which is poised as a rocking- stone. At 
its highest point it is 208 feet above sea-level j the surface is undulating, 
the outline very irregular ; for the most part it is surrounded by lofty 
precipices, deeply indented by the action of the sea. The long axis of 
the island lies nearly N.E. and S.W. ; at the northern end of the S.E. 
flank a landing can be effected in calm weather, a sloping portion of the 
rock forming here a kind of natural jetty. The island affords pasturage 
to numerous sheep; there ere also three tarns, one on a projecting 
shoulder about the middle of the north side, and two close together at the 
southern end. About the larger and more northerly of the two latter 
the principal antiquities, the remains of a monastic settlement, are 
congregated. In the middle of the island, near its highest point, is a 
holy well. Two ruined cottages, the only sign of recent human occupa- 
tion, are to be found at the north-easterly end ; these are the remains of 
the abodes of miners. The shaft of a deserted copper mine remains, in a 
somewhat dangerous position, at the head of the landing-place. 

The chief interest of the monastic remains centres round the cfaapel, 
a small building, rectangular in plan, 12 feet long by 9 feet 6 inches 
internally. The masonry is not unlike that of (lallerus, though much 
ruder — small flattish stones, neatly fitted in rough courses, without 
cement. 

The only opes were the usual west door and east window. The door- 
way is intact, 4 feet 6 inches high, 2 feet 6 inches wide at the bottom, 
tapering to 2 feet 2 inches at the head. The jambe are built up, and not, 

' B)r Mr. T. J. Waattnpp. 

'Coadensed from a Paper by Hi. Si. A. 8. Maealiater, r.s.A., in the Sgciet;'* 
Journal, vol. uvi., p. 197 (1806). 
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as in later oratorieB, of upright stones. The lintel in this case is a 
slab, and is unnaually thin for such a position ; but, as we shall see 
presently, it is a makesbift, and not the original lintel. 



(High Island), CauNn Gil way. 

The east end of the chapel is practically destroyed, and with it the 
window. Petrie' preserves its shape and size — semicircular-headed, 
height 1 foot, width 6 inches. There is a stone lying araong the dibrit 
on the south side of the chapel, a flut slab cut half through by a not^h 

' Thi> account frequently refeiB to the accounts left by two previous Tisitors — 
that by Petria, at p. 421 ot the " Ecclesiaetical Architettiire of Ireland," and that by 
Mr. Einaban, in a Paper entitled "Tbe Ruins of-Ardiluun, County Gal wa]*," publishsd 
in the Free. R.I. A., vol. i, (1806-1869), p. 5-51. 
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having a semicircular end, which has every appearance of having been the 
window-head. There is a roagh sketch of the east gable in O'Donovan's 
Ordnance Survey letter, which represents part of the window in situ, as 
built with voussoirs. If this be correct, some other purpose must be 
sought for this notched stone. 

The side walls are standing, though much ruined towards the east. 
They display no architectural features. 

The masonry of the western gable differs remarkably from that of the 
rest of the chapel. Instead of being made of neatly fitted, small-sized, 
carefully selected stones, it is formed of large, rough, irregular stones, 
t^own together in the clumsiest manner. Taken in connexion with the 
fact that the lintel, at the level of which this change of style takes place, 
is portion of a monumental cross, we are led to the conclusion that the 
building was originally erected by professional hands ; that at some sub- 
sequent period an accident, or a raid, tool^ place, whereby the gable was 
destroyed ; and that the monks, left in their storm-bound islet to their 
own devices, were compelled to make good the damage with whatever 
material came to hand, and what little skill they could muster. This 
theory is of course put forward on the assumption that the gable is old,^ 
and not a modem restoration. Petrie noticed the cross on the soffit of 
the doorway ; but he regarded it as merely consecrative, like the cross in 
a similar position at Killiney. He did not notice that the design is 
partly concealed by the jambs, which would not be the case had it been 
intended to occupy this position. The lintel of Teampull na Teinidh, 
Inismurray, affords an exactly parallel piece of appropriation. Petrie 
describes also the altar and other remains, not now distinguishable. 

Petrie found considerable remains of a laura, or monastic establishment 
of separate cells, in 1820 : there were two large-sized clochdns to the 
north and east of the chapel, and a number of smaller ones on the opposite 
sides. Only the two large clochiuis remain, and these are sadly damaged : 
the others are practically disintegrated, and their stones, with those of 
the surrounding walls, are scattered about in the wildest confusion. 

The eastern clochdn is circular outside, square inside, like the well- 
known Clochdn na Carraige on Aran Mor. The internal space is about 
9 feet square and 7 feet 6 inches high. The other is circular and dome- 
roofed, slightly smaller. In both, the. door way was the only ope. These 
structures are now, so to speak, skinned ; the outermost stones have been 
nearly all removed, and holes are broken in the sides and the roof : this 
gives them a forlorn and shapeless appearance. Petrie conjectures that 
the former was the refectory ; but I hardly think this is tenable, owing 
to the small size of the building referred to — the latter, he thought, was 
the abbot's cell. 

^ 0*DonoYan sketched it much as in its present condition. 
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A wall was found by Petrie surrounding the chapel; it allowed 
a passage of about 4 feet round it. ** From this," says Petrie, ** a 
covered passage about 15 feet long by 3 feet wide leads to the northern 
clochdn." Mr. Einahan found this passage in ruins : he describes its 
walls as of pitched flags ; it is now destroyed. 

The remaining clochans are described by Petrie as haying been large 
enough to contain each a single person only, as being but 6 feet loug, and 
as having been found by him nearly covered with rubbish. Mr. Kinahan 
found the site of a structure, apparently a clochan, between the lake and 
the south-west doorway of the cashel, and the foundation of another 
building of this nature some distance to the eastward of the settlement. 
The latter structure, of which he gives a plan, must have been of consi- 
derable size : it was circular, 27 feet in diameter, with walls 3 feet 
thick ; the masonry of the walls consisted of two concentric shells of well- 
laid flagstones, enclosing rubble. At each side of the south-east entrance, 
and outside the great circular wall, Petrie found '' circular buildings, 
probably intended for the use of pilgrims'* ; but, he says, " though what 
remains of them is of stone, they do not appear to have been roofed in 
with that material." 

None of these remains were observed on the occasion of the Society's 
visit in 1895. 

There appear to have been originally three enclosing walls to the 
monastery. The flrst surrounded the chapel, as already described ; the 
second was the cashel wall which enclosed the principal monastic 
buildings ; and the third cut off the whole end of the island containing 
the monastery from the rest. 

. The first wall has already been described. Of the second, Mr. 
Kinahan gives the fullest particulars ; and such a survey as he has made 
is now practically impossible, owing to the wholesale destruction which 
has been wrought at the spot. It is circular, originally complete, except 
for a small portion of the south side which impinged on the lake. If we 
go round this wall from the lake side to the east, and so on, back to the 
lake at the west, we pass the following features in turn : — 

1. S.£. doorway, about 3 feet wide. According to tradition formerly 
3^ feet high, and roofed with flags. 

2. N.E. doorway^ seemingly joined to one of the clochans by a 
passage. 

3. Eectangular chamber or souterrain, 9 feet long, extending nearly 
across the thickness of the wall. The sides of this chamber are built up, 
and approach one another by oversailing courses ; the roof consists of 
six or seven large, thin, broad flagstones. I could And no Ogham 
inscriptions among these stones* 
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4. Bectangular chamber, extending along the wall: conBtraction 
similar to the last. Length given as 32 feet by Kinahan ; 24 by Petrie* 
Locally called ** the prison." 

5. South-west doorway about 2^ feet wide. One jamb of this is 
standing. 

m 

The above descriptions have been founded on Mr. Kinahan's accounts, 
as but few remains of the objects in question are now available. 

The third wall runs in a curved course from an inlet in the preci- 
pitous flank of the island on the northern side to a similar inlet in the 
southern. It is interrupted by the larger lake in its way. There is 8 
remarkable structure at either end : that at the nortnem end, of which 
the site is extant, was a two-chambered building : the southern chamber 
19 feet by 12 feet ; the northern 21 feet by 6 feet. The walls were of 
pitched flags, except the partition wall, which was of laid flags, 3 feet 
thick. Mr. Kinahan found, south-west of this, another square building, 
about 9 feet each way, built of flat stones, except the doorway, which was of 
pitched flags. Of this we saw no sign. At the south end is a building 
which Petrie describes as an oval, 18 feet by 9 feet, with a small walled 
enclosure joined to it, which he thinks was probably a garden — a most 
unlikely hypothesis. Mr. Einahan gives the dimensions as 13 feet by 
21 feet, and says nothing about its apparent subdivision. 

The larger lake empties itself through a little stream on the opposite 
side from the monastery. Petrie regarded lake as well as stream as 
artificial ; but we did not notice any indications to warrant this idea : 
Petrie merely records the existence of the mill, and gives no particulars. 
According to Mr. Kinahan, nothing but part of the dam was visible 

in 1869. 

Among the dehru at the south side of the chapel is a smooth, evenly 
worked sphere of granite, about 18 inches in diameter. Mr. Kinahan 
makes the specious conjecture that it was employed for grinding. In 
connexion with it, he mentions the existence of a partially cut stone, 
apparently a half-formed quern, inside the cashel. This is not recorded 
by Petrie, and was not seen by our party (1895). The description 
suggests a bulldn. 

The well is near the highest point of the island, in its middle, and 
at the foot of a mass of bare rock. On three sides the weU is enclosed 
by a low dry-stone wall : the steep side of the rock furnishes the fourth 
side, but the wall is not butted against the rock ; there is a narrow 
passage between them. Following O'Flaherty, the Ordnance -Survey 
names this well after Brian Boroimhe, but the reason for this ascription 
is not obvious. Mr. Kinahan found that its water ** is said to cure colic 
and similar complaints." 

E 
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We found the following offerings lying on the wall at the end of the 
northern side : — ^hairpins, fish-hooks, bone buttons, metal button (one 
only), suspender buckle, fragments of whip-cord, fragment of cloth, 
key of a Tale lock. They were protected from the wind by two or three 
pebbles, one of which was of white quartz — ^probably itself an offering. 
Of these, the hairpins may safely be regarded as the offerings of women, 
the fish-hooks of fishermen. 



Three out of the five slabs examined by us are rather eroas-slaha 
than crosses. It is possible that there are two more, which we did not 
see, and of which no description is forthcoming. Two *' penitential 
stations " are marked on the Ordnance (6-inch) map : one between the 
well and the miners' cottages ; the other at the south end of the outer 
boundary wall. By analogy we should expect to find crosses at both 
these stations, and, indeed, Fetrie records a cross at the latter spot, 
which, however, he does not describe. JN'either is recorded by Mr. 
Kinahan. Of the five examined — 

^ is a cross-slab about 3 feet in height, slightly to the northward of 
the head of the landing-place. This position, combined with its compara- 
tively elaborate character, suggests that it was intended rather for devo- 
tional than for monumental purposes. It is the only antiquity at the 
north end of the island. 

The cross is cut in rather high relief on the landward face of the slab. 
The keys project slightly beyond the edges of the slab — probably the 
effect of the weathering of the stone. The cross is pattee, the lower 
limb rather longer than the others : a broad margin surrounds the whole, 

within which is interlacing work of a 
pleasing though simple pattern. In the 
upper limb is a triquetra. I have been 
unable satisfactorily to make out the 
central knot. 
f f^^S^^^l^^^^'^ ^^^ extra thickness of the stone at the 

t^ l^^^^^^S^L P^ui^s where the cross has been out has 
" ^ preserved the carefully smoothed edges of 

its limbs from weathering: free of the 
cross, the stone is rounded by the action 
of the weather. On the edge of the left 
key of the cross a small cross-crosslet is 
incised in single lines : what is intended 
by this curious feature I cannot guess. 
Still more worthy of notice is a little spiral in the upper left-hand 
corner. I would call the attention of our iconographers to the position 
of this ornament, and invite comparison with cross D. The seaward face 
of the stone is plain. 

^ is a small slab about 2 feet in height, now leaning against the 
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wall of the holy well. It bears a rude incised cross on either face. The 
design of one of these is remarkable, and clearly betrays the influence of 
cross B, 

C is the upper part of a rude 
cross with regularly disengaged keys, 
adopted as a lintel to the chapel door- 
way. It was formed by cutting two 
notches in eaoh edge of a rather 
slender slab, so that the keys did not 
project beyond the sides of the limbs : 
compare cross M. A single line fol- 
lows the curve of the outline of the 
slab : this is the only tooling traceable 
with certainty on the exposed face. 
The fracture took place across the two 
lower notches. 

2) is a very remarkable and in- 
teresting cross-slab. It was erected 
by Mr. Kinahan at the south side of ^^oss B. 

the chapel to preserve it from injury; ht found it prostrate in the 
cashel. On the southern face is cut in relief a cross which, in principle, 
consists of a central circle touched by four semicircles. A cross of two 
lines is drawn through the centre of the complete circles, and the 
semicircles are filled up with spirals and interlacing work. I cannot 
decipher the ornamentation of the upper limb ; the right-hand key is 
lost ; the lower limb contains two spirals ; and so far as I can make out, 
the left-hand key contains a conventionalized human face. A cross 
very similar, but less varied in pattern, exists (according to Wilde's 
Lough Corrib, where it is figured, p. 147) at Teampull na Kaomh, on 
Inchaguile. 

In the upper left-hand comer are two circles in relief, in such a 

position that a line joining 
their centres will pass through 
the centre of the cross. This 
recalls the spiral in A^ and 
suggests a similarity of pur- 
pose with it ; but the only 
suggestion that has occurred 
to me is, that the circles may 
be intended for the sun and 
moon, with a possible allusion 
to the darkness at the Cruci- 
fixion. Mr. EomiUy Allen, to 
whom I showed photographs 
of these stones, told me that he did not recollect seeing a similar example 

e2 
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elsewhere: independently he suggests the same explanation as that 
which had struck me. It will be noticed that the upper circle is 
incomplete, and is very much larger than the lower ; this is an objection 
to the suggested exegesis, as, to the unaided vision, the sun and moon 
appear to be of much the same size. At Ballindhoor, near Enockboy, 
DunbuUoge, County Cork, is a piUar-stone, six feet in height, inscribed 
with two circles, one above the other — ^the upper in relief, the lower 
incised. I have not seen this stone, but think it may be worth an 
incidental mention in connexion with the symbolism of this cross. The 
circles in that stone are alleged — I know not on what authority — ^to 
represent the sun and moon. 

The northern face of the stone bears a small incised cross, the upper 
limb and the keys expanding slightly, the lower limb crossed by a semi- 
circular curve. 

£ was also placed erect by Mr. Kinahan ; it was rescued from a 
prostrate position in the cashel, and placed on a station a little south-east 
of the cashel, on the lake side. The station is simply a rude pile of stones, 
2 feet high by 4 feet square. With its cross, it somewhat resembles the 
altars on Inismurray with their lately-added crosses. 

This is a weathered slab, and the cross is defined by four notches cut in 
the edges converging towards a point in the middle. The most remark- 
able point about the cross is the fact that two of the notches, diagonally 
opposite, are cut into and through the stone ; the other two are only 
indicated by depressions on each face. 

There is little to be gleaned respecting the history of the island 
monastery of Ardoile^n. 0* Flaherty, the gossiping historian of lar- 
Connacht, gives us very little about it, but his description is worth quoting 
as . being a terse account of the island, and a characteristic bit of this 
charming old writer. "It was," says he, ** anciently called Innis-hiar< 
thuir, i.e. the West Island. It is unaccessible but on calm settled weather, 
and so steep that it is hard after landing on it to climb to the top where 
there is a well called Brian Boromy (king of Ireland) his well, and a 
standing water on the brook whereof was a mill. There is extant a 
chappel and a large round wall, and also that kind of stone building called 
cloghan. Therein yearly an ayrie of hawkes is found." ^ O'Flaherty, 
by the way, strangely confuses Innisheer in the Aran group with this 
island. Here he says Ardoilein was '' anciently called Innis-hairthuir "; 
elsewhere he calls Inisheer '' Ardoilen." 

The foundation of the monastery is unquestionably due to that inde< 
fatigable establisher of monasteries, St. Peichin of Fore. His dates are 
approximately 600-664 ; and as he founded the monastery of Omey* 
before he came to Ardoiledn, we may perhaps regard ourselves as 

^ *' lar-Gonnaught," ed. Hardiman, pp. 114, 115. 

> See a note on Omey, '' Mificellanea*' {Journal^ vol. zzvL (1896), p. 253). 
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tolerably correct if we assign 630-640 as about the date of the founda- 
tion of tbe monastery at the latter place. 

The megalithic character of St. F6ichin's church at Fore contrasts 
remarkably with the masonry of his chapel at Ardoiledn. The presence 
of a mill at both places is perhaps hardly worth notice. For the remark- 
able miraculous story about the Fore miU, see Br. Stokes's Paper.^ 
Possibly the clochdns of Ardoiledn were, the scene of the penance of 
Feichin, described by Cuimin Condeire — 

" Copaif p6i6in pial pabhaip 
no6ap* b6 on cpobobh bpeccoch 
t)ocui|\et)h a apna cpua^^ 
le capcaip cpuoiG son fibach."* 

Thus Englished by Stokes— 

''Generous F6icbin of Fore loved (this): the devotion was not untruthful — he, 
used to set his wretched rib on the hard prison without raiment." 

The next personage of note related to Ardoiledn is Gormgall, described 
by the **Four Masters" as ppiih anmchapa of Erin. The ** Annals 
of the Four Masters" record his death on the island in 1017. It is 
not unlikely that a tomb found by Petrie in the chapel was really 
St. Gormgall's ; the date of the latter saint would suit the style of the 
monument, as described by Petrie, much better than the date of 
St. F6ichin ; and, in any case, I should suppose that Feichin was 
buried at his last, and most important, monastery of Fore. 

The lower part of cross A is very obscure, but it seems as though the 
interlacing band bifurcated in a way much more characteristic of Scandi- 
nayian than of Celtic knotwork. Is it too far-fetched to suggest u 
possible connexion between Gormgall and this cross? for OormgaU 
denotes *' blue-eyed foreigner," that is, most probably, Scandinavina. 
Colgan gives an interesting list of GormgalPs companions: '^Mael- 
fiuthunius, Celecharius, Dubthacus, Dunadach, Cellachus, Tressachus, 
TJltanus, Maelmartinus, Coromachus, Conmachus, et alii plures." It is 
not irrelevant to note that these names are all of a pronounced Celtic 
type. 

Like most of our monastic institutions, Ardoiledn was a literary as well 
B& a religious centre. Manuscripts were written here — the scriptorium 
was probably one of the buildings at either end of the third or boundary 
wall. It was from Ardoiledn and Omey that Colgan drew the oldest 
■documents which he used in compiling St. Feichin's Life. 

> Journal, vol. zxii. (1892), p. 1. 

* '' Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie," vol. i., p. 62. 
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ST, MAC DAKA'S ISLAND. 

St. Mac Dara's Island, or Cruach Mac Dara,^ south of Eoundstone,. 
parish of Moyrusy Co. Galway, lies west of Ard Baj, with the small 
intoryening islands of Fragham, Wherroon, Librace, Avery, Carrickaher 
More and Beg, Carrickagun, and Mason Island, on which are the ruins of 
a church and an ancient cross ; and south of Eoundstone Bay, Bertragh- 
boy Bay, Inislackan, Freaghillaun, and Inisbigger; to the west lie 
Croaghnakeela, now a deer-park of 140 acres, with the ruins of St. 
Eeelan's church and well, and the small islands of lUaunnacrogh More 
and Beg. Of all these islands, Cruach Mac Dara bears away the palm 
for antiquarian remains and general interest. 

The island comprises about sixty acres, mostly bare ; the rock a reddish 
granite, with a coast strewn with huge blocks ; there is a little grass land 
towards the centre affording food for a few sheep. There are no inhabi- 
tants on the island, and very few of the people of the district visit it except 
on the Saint's two festivals, while strangers scarcely ever do so. The 
church is situated on the edge of the east shore of the island, in a gentle 
hollow sloping to the south, and close to the natural landing-place, over- 
looking a low reef of rock called Illaunnamorlagh. 

Of the Saint himself little is known, and that little is obscure. He 
is supposed to have flourished in the sixth century, and the ruins of his 
oratory have certainly a very early appearance. Sinach was his proper 
name ; but he is always called after his father, Dara ; his proper name 
never being used. 

In O'Donovan's ** Letters" (MSS., R.I.A.) it is stated that there is 
'* a most extraordinary superstition still deep-rooted in the minds of all 
the fishermen in Galway, Aran, and Connemara : they cannot bear to hear 
the name of a fox, hare, or rabbit pronounced ; and should they chance to 
see either of these animals living or dead, or hear the name of either 
expressed before setting out to fish in the morning, they would not 
venture out that day. This is a most unaccountable superstition ! and 
still the name of their great patron is Stonnach, a fox 1 They never, 
however, mention that name, for they know it not, but always style the 
Saint by his patronym of Mac Dara." 

The Saint's festivals are celebrated on the 16th July and 28th Septem- 
ber, on which occasions many of the inhabitants of the mainland pay 
their devotions here. The beaten tracks around the ** stations " are 
traceable, whilst little piles of stones, evidently counters, are to be seen 
at the comers. The well is usually dry, and its basin contained a few 
odd personal trifles. 

Hardiman's edition of O'Flaherty's "H-IarConnacht" gives the fol- 
lowing description : — ** Over against Mason Head, southward in the same 

» See a Puper in the JoHvnal for 1896, vol. xxvi., p. 102, by Mr- F. J. Bigger. 
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conntrey, lies Cruagli Mbic Dan, a small blgh island and harbour toi 
shipB. Thia island U an inviolable sanctuary, dedicated to Mac Darn, a 
miraculous saint, whose chappell is within it, where his statue of wood 
for many ages stood, till Ualachias Queleus, the Archbishops of Tuam, 
caused it to be buryed under ground, for speciall weighty reasons. 

" On the shore of this island is the captives' stone, where women, 
at low water, used to gather duleasg for a friend's sake in captivityi 
whereby they believe he will soon get succour by the interception of the 
Saint. 

"The boats that pass between Kasou Head and this island have a 
custome to bow down their sailes three times in reverence to the Saint. 
A certain captain of the garrison of Qalway, anno 1672, passing this 
way and neglecting that custome, was so tossed with sea and storme, 
that he vowed he would never pass there again without paying his obey- 

^ ary > 
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sance to the Saint ; but he never returned home till he was cast away by 
shipwrack soon after. A few years after, one Gill, a fisherman of Galway, 
who would not strike saile, in contempt of the Saint, went not a mile 
beyond that road, when, sittiug on the pup of the boat, the mast, by a 
contrary blast of wind, broke, and struck him on the pate dead, the day 
being fair weather both before and after. 

" The parish church of Moyrus, by the seashore, just opposite to the 
island in the continent of Irrosaiuhagh, is dedicated to his name, where 
is kept his altar stone by the name of Leac Sinach. His festival day is 
kept as patron of Moyms parish, the 16th of July." 

Hardiman, in his notes, refers to the custom of children being called 
MacDara, after the Saint. The inhabitants also called their boats after 
him, and to sail in such was considered a guarantee of safety. At present 
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the name is still a common one in the immediate district, and is also 
frequently met with on the Aran Islands. 

The Saint's name does not appear in any of the Calendars or 
Martyrologies at present known; but he has found a place in the 
Eev/Canon O'Hanlon's " Lives of the Saints." 

In the Froeeedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 1868, p. 656, Mr. G. H. 
Kinahan refers to the crosses and holed stones on Blaun MacDara, and 
gives small drawings of two of the crosses. Petrie, inhis ** Ecclesiastical 
Architecture " (p. 199), makes a short reference to the church, and quotes 
a passage from OTlaherty ; he also gives a drawing of the church, 
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which is not quite con*ect in detail. So much, for the references. The 
principal features of these remarkable ruins are as follows : — 

The Oratory is cyclopean ; many of the stones being of large size, 
some measuring 63 by 32 by 28 inches ; others 64 and 60 inches long, 
by 32 inches thick ; while others, from their irregular shapes, are difficult 
to measure, but are equally massive. 

The building is duly orientated, and, besides the east window, 
possesses a small square window in the centre of the south wall. 
The doorway in the west gable has slightly inclined jambs, is square- 
headed, and is a fine example of its class, being 62 in. high, 28 in. wide 
at the siLl, and 26 inches at the lintel. The lintel on the inside 
immediately over the opening has a projection the breadth of the door, 
about 4 inches deep ; but it bears no socket-holes. The north and south 
side walls project about a foot beyond the east and west gables, and 
bear the roof directly upon them. Every second course of the gables 
has a bonding stone slightly inserted into the side walls. The roof- 
stones have been laid in regular courses, seventeen being counted on one 
sidot Much of the roof has fallen in. The removal of a large stone 
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from the outside of the south vail, dose to the window, haa caused a 
very dangerous bulging of that side, which may at any time be followed 
by a oollapse. A very stout buttress of some considerable age has been 
built against the east gable, thus preventing it from falling. 

Along the east gable, aa shown on the plan, is a stone enclosure, 
heaped with stones, known as the Sainf s Bed. Near the surface of this 
grave was found a fine stone c«lt, well shaped and polished ; also a 
portion of a small circular slate-stone with rude ornament, the use of 
which is not known. No mortar is visible in the walls of the church ; 
huge and well-cut granite quoins are used, the joints being well filled 
with Bpawla. 

The east window has deeply splayed jambs and head, with a sloping 
sill, the round head, with one stone inside, and a second outside, and there 
are two stones in between them. Its dimensions are 55 inches high, by 
26 inches wide inside, and 27 inches high and 11 inches wide outside. 
The south window is square-headed, with sides and sill splayed with one 
lintoL It is 28 J^ inches high, by 27} inches wide inside, and 19 inches 
high, by 10} inches outside. 

A most remarkable and interesting stone was found in two pieces, 
lying face downwards, a little south of the church, bj Mr. Elcock, on 
his visit in 1884. 

This stone, and all the crosses, except one of granite, are cut out 

of blue limestone, none of which is found on the island, and so must have 

been brought from the mainland. The size of this remarkable stone 

is 28} inches wide at its bead, and 16} inches at its base, by about 

20 inches in height : it is broken into two pieces. The Kev. James 

Graves, eleven years ago, iu 

reply to a letter from Mr. C. 

Elcock, enclosing a sketch and 

rubbing of this stone, wrote : 

" Similar stones have been 

found in or near, and in one 

case in »itu, in very early 

churches, but I do not know 

' of another instance of their 

being sculptured. I know of 

one with mouldings round it. ,„ ,.„ t a „ 

—,. .. , , ^ Thb "Saimt's Stonb." 

This peculiar-shaped stone 

originally surmounted one of the gables." 

Several stone altars are in the vicinity of the church, all sunnounted 
by crosses, or fragments of crosses, the most perfect being that to the 
north-east. On this altar, as may be observed in the view, are several 
spherical praying or "cursing" stones; none of them are carved. 

To the south of the church, close to the shore and standing on the 
level ground, are two crosses near to each other, facing the east, as do 
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all the other crosses. One is plain limestone, meaaurinK 34 inches 
high by 22} inches at the anus, and 4 inches thick; the other ia 
of granite, and is carved. There are no other whole crosses on the 
island ; the shaft of one is erected in a station, whilst fonr portions of 
the head lie ap<m the altar, .having been prcTionsly taken from the 
Adjacent wall. These pieces when pnt together form a very fine cross. 
The several portions of another cross were found npon the altar to the 
south of the chorch. These pieces were also picked from the same 
wall as that previously mentioQed, the arms alone being missing. Its 
height is 78 inches by 10 inches across the shaft. The head of another 
cross in two pieces, found in the fence close to the church, had a circle 
with openings and arms. 



St. Uao Daba'b Islanl — Cbow. 
(PholOEnpk by K.Wtlch.) 

Fragmenta of other crosses remain, some of them beautifully carved. 
No modem graves were observed, although the ground near the 
church woe marked with lai^ stones that may point to former 
interments. 

Some distance from the church to the north, and overhanging the 
shore, are the remains of what may have been clochaunB or circnlar stone 
dwelling-houses. The walls of one stand 4 feet high on one side, and 
2 feet on the other, the diameter being 1 9 feet. The stones are large and 
well cut, and carefully placed. To the east of thie are the remains of 
another circular stone structure, but its character is not so apparent. 
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ARAN ISLANDS. 

Tradition tellB us how,, in pre-historic times in the remotest past, 
Longh Lurgan, or Galway Bay, " burst out." To anyone looking at 
the three isles ofAran lying like the fragments of a vast breakwater across 
Galway Bay, or wlio has seen the submerged enclosures in Eilleany Bay 
in Aranmore, the legend seems by no means incredible. The name Aran 
is supposed to be taken from the '' kidney " shape of the isles. The 
earliest legends in which the isles appear refer to the Huamorian 
Firbolgs ; and though the tale is inconsistent and nebulous, it probably 
preserves the names and localities of a series of tribes which figure as 
persons in "The Lay of Cam Connall" : — Mod at Clew Bay; Lrgus in 
Burren ; Dael at Daelach, in Corcomroe ; Beara at Finnavarra and 
Binvarra, at the head of Galway Bay ; Cutra at Lough Cooter ; Adar at 
Magh Adhair, in the eastern plain of Clare ; Conor in Inis medhoin, or 
Innismaan, the middle Isle of Aran ; Mil at Muirbeach, and Aenghus 
at Dun Aenghus, in Aranmore. 

This tribe, and those of Gann Genann and Sengann — the Ganganoi of 
Ptolemy in the first century — ^joined to oppose the appointment of Maeve's 
son as King of Connaught in the beginning of our era. 

" The Aras of the Sea " are subject to the King of Cashel in the Book 
of Eights. This probably means that when the Dalcassians established 
themselyes across the middle of Clare, the clan Rory in the Corcomroes 
(descendants of Queen Maeve and Fergus, son of Roigh) recognised them 
as suzerains. The Life of St. Enda possibly preserves the truth when it 
represents Aran (in the later fifth century) as held by the chief of 
Corcomroe Ninuis, one of the Eoghanachts. St. Enda was son of the 
hero Conall Derg ; he evangelised the islands about 480, and established 
himself at Killeany, with the approval of Aenghus, King of Cashel. His 
disciple and friend, Brecan, a son of one of the Dalcassian Princes, 
and the first church-builder in Clare, was successor of Enda in about 
580-538. He founded Temple Brecan, at the western end of the 
island. 

All records agree in the vast importance and sanctity attached to the 
monasteries of Aran ; several of the most prominent saints studied there — 
Eieran, Fursey, Brendan, Colman mac Duach, Finnian of Moville, and 
St. Columba.i Caimin, brother of St. Kevin of Glendalough, founded 
Kilchoemhain in the south isle {circa 630-540) ; St. Kieran of Clon- 
macnoise, and St. Colman mac Duach, the founder of the great abbey, 

^ The great ''Apostle of the Hehrides" (521-540) studied in Ai-an, and irrote a 
pathetic lament on leaving its shores, wliich is still t>reserved. 
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and eventaally Cathedral, of Kilmacduacli (which clusters round the lofty 
hut leaning round tower in the plain at the horder of Clare and Galway)^ 
are among the church-huilders of Aranmore, where Temple Monaster- 
kieran and Templemacduach, overhung hy Dun Aenghus, preserve their 
names. Other less-known saints, Bran, Conall, Berchan, Maolodhair^ 
Caradoo Garhh of Cowroogh, Essemius, Gobnet, and a Benen, supposed to 
be the blameless disciple of Patrick, founded other cells. We shall fmd 
more about them in the description of their foundations. 

Among the successors of Enda may be noted — from the Annals — 
Nennius mac ua Bim, died June 14, 654 ; Gaimdibla, Abbot of East Aran, 
died 755; Maeltuile, mac an Gobhan, 865; Egnach, Bishop and Anchorite^ 
916; Flan ua Dondchad, 1010 ; Flan ua Hoedha, 1110. Perhaps also 
Mac Mara ua Caemhain, successor of Oenna, 1095 ; Maelcolumb ua 
Cormacain, 1114; Gillagnaire ua Dubegan, 1167; Donat ua Laigin, 
1400. 

" (Engus " also mentions a noted holy man (Nennius), " the pope 
of Aran,'' successor of Enda, and brother of Ciaran of Saighir, an 
Ossorian, who, after dwelling at Eome, returned to Aran, and chose his 
sepulchre there.^ And the son of Conmian of Aran, i.e. Colman of the 
eastern Island of Aran, ^'Aru Airthir," or Inishere. The monument at 
Temple Brecan bears out the statement that foreigners, even from Italy, 
settled in the sacred island. 

Apart from its monastic character, little of interest is recorded of the 
great island. The monastery suffered less than several along the same 
coast ; but it was burned in 1020, and plundered by the Danes in 1081. 
The Clan Teige O'Brien took possession of the islands in the thirteenth 
century; they built the O'Briens' Castle in the great stone fort of 
Inishere, and a Franciscan monastery at Xilleany in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The English, with a fleet of fifty- six ships, commanded by 
John Darcy, plundered the islands in 1334.' The Franciscans were 
established in 1485. O'Brien of Clan Teige invaded Desmond from 
Aran in 1560, but Morogh na doe O'Flaherty had expelled the O'Briens^ 
and annexed the islands by 1585. In vain the Gal way merchants 
petitioned in favour of the clan who had for centuries preserved their 
port from pirates; the Government confirmed O'Flaherty's son in hi& 
father's acquisition — but not for long. The Aran Isles were granted ta 
J. Bawson in 1587 ; and an English fort and garrison were established 
at Arkin in 1618, elaborate inquisitions having been taken as to the- 
" lies of Aren " in 1594 and 1616. 

The Inquisition of 1594 gives an interesting list of local names,. 

1 ** Cal. of GEnguB," pp. 170, 202. 

3 In 1396 Conor, son oi Owen O'Malley (like his clansmaD, Teige Ua Uaille), was. 
drowned off Aran. He went on an incursion, with a ship's crew, to plunder h-Iar 
Gonnaught, and, *' laden with riches and prizes," his ship, himself, and all, save one- 
man, perished ** between Ireland and Aran.*' 
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many of which are now lost. After naming the '' InBulae 8anctoram, 
or lies of Aran, viz. Arenmore, Inishmaine, and Inish Eraght,'' it 
describes Aran as divided into three parts — ^Tren-moynagh, Tren-con- 
naughty and Tren-onaght. The second belonged to the Archbishopric 
of Tuam, in right of the old See of '' Annaghcojne/' It included 
Tarious ''parcels" of land — Canonaght or Ferren na prioraght ; 
Balleboghty belonging to the Crown in right of the Abbot of ** Annagh- 
cowen," '' a rained (religious) house called Monastroconnaught '' 
(Manisterkieran), Ardclone, Turtagh, Farrenconnagh, Slevin, Balle- 
connell, Cloghane prior, Onaght, Farranecanonaght, Ochill, Creagh- 
carragh, Eeynboy, Carrilmore, Killeyne (Killeany), and Eilleyni Parish 
Church, Ballogalle, Arkin, and Sawaskerton. 

One of the most picturesque minor episodes of the rising of 1641 is 
Captain O'Flaherty's sea raid from Aran to take Tromroe Castle, in Clare. 
In the attack, as might have been expected, three of the Ward family (its 
owners) fell, and a later day brought retaliation, when O'Flaherty and 
his wife, hunted till unable to walk, and starved till too weak to move, 
were discovered by the soldiers hearing the unusual croaking of a flock 
of hungry, expectant ravens. The English captured him and brought 
him to Galway, where O'Flaherty was tried and hanged, 1658.^ 

Sir Robert L3mch obtained the islands in 1641, and Clan Teige 
O'Brien attempted to recover their long-lost patrimony in 1651. Then 
the Cromwellians crushed all parties, built or repaired the castle of 
Arkin, and formed a penal settlement for the transplanted priests. The 
garrison demolished the Abbey and several churches for material to repair 
the castle. Sir Robert Lynch was declared traitor, and the islands trans- 
ferred to Erasmus Smith. The Butlers, Fitzpatricks, and Digbys have 
since held the islands. The ruins were repaired by the Board of Public 
Works in 1880. 

1 O'Flalierty'8 " hlar Connaught," p. 407. 
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In dealing with ^' Aran of the Saints " for an Archseological Guide, one 
is confronted at once by two difficulties — first, to keep from the tempta- 
tion of adding another to the many exhaustive accounts of the place ; 
secondly, to avoid flying into the opposite extreme and saying too little, 



KO'tTH SOUND 



CALWAY SAY 




Akak Iblbb — Inibhmobb and Inishmaan, County Galwat. 



X. Castle and Square Fort. 

2. Temple Brecan. 

3. Temple a phoill. 

4. Dun Onacht. 

5. Kilcholan. 

6. Clochaunacarraige. 

7. Dun Aenghttt. 

8. Templemacduach. 

9. Church of Maolodhair. 

10. Church of the Four Comely 
Saints. 



zz. Forts and Huts, Baile-na- 
Sean.. 

12. Dun Oghil. 

13. Temple Assumidhe. 

14. Manister Kieran. 

15. Kilronan aharla. 

16. Kilchoma. 

17. The Black Fort. 

18. Temple Benen. 

19. Round Tower and sites of 

Churches and Abbey. 
30. Hut and Graveyard. 



80. Arkin Castle, 
ax. Teglath Enda. 
32. Turmartin. 

23. Remains at larama. 

24. Tramore. 

25. Dun Conor. 

26. Temple Murry and Temple 

Saght Macree. 

27. Dun Moher. 

28. Kilcananagh. 

29. Cromlech. 



leaving those who trust to your description uninformed, and letting them 
pass hy ohjects of interest. Therefore, referring those who seek for a 
thorough knowledge to a long list of works on the subject,^ I will briefly 

^ Lord Dunraven's *' Notes on Irish Architecturei" edited by Miss Stokes. 

A very full and careful series of anonymous articles in the Irith Builder , beginning 
April 16, 1886. 

" Acta Sanctorum." — Colgan. 

*'' The Aran Isles — a Report of the Excursion of the Ethnological Section of the 
British Association," by Martin Haverty, 1859. 

<* A Visit to Aran of St. Enda," 1870, by the Most Bev. George Conroy, Bishop 
of A.rdaffh 

« Villages near Dun Oghil," by G. H. Einahan {Froe, £.LA., 1866-1870). 

<< Sketch of the Aran Isles," by John T. O'Flaherty {Tratu. R.LA,y yoLziy., 
pp. 79-140). 

** lararna," by the Rev. W. Kilbride {Journal, yol. x., 1868, p. 109). 
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describe what there is to be seen in these the most mterestisg islands 
off our coasts. 



Tbhple Brecon') fbom the South. 
(From a Photograph by Dr. Chu[«R. Browne.) 

It may avoid confusioD to describe the buildings in their position 
(rom west to east rather than on the lines of supposed excursions. 

If the sea is calm and the wind favourable, visitors should land at 

•*ArBnoflhe3aintB,"bjf J. G. Bacry {Journal, ¥ol. irii., 188a, p.488). 

"Fitbole Foria on South Islvi of ArraD," bj C. C. Babiogtoa {jrthaolosia 
C^)inir«nn), JanuBiy, 1S&8). 

"Aran, Pagan and ChrUtian," by W. F. Wakeman, in Duffy's SibirHian 
Magaiini, N. S., vol. i. {1662), pp. 470, 567. 

"Age of Dun .£ngui," bf Dr. CoUey Monh [Societj of AnUqusrieg, London, 
189*). 

O'Hanlon'a " Lirea of the Irish Saints," vol. iii., has much information about 
St. EndH. 

" The South Isles of Aran," bv Oliver J. Burke, 1887. 

" Etlinographv ol the Aran I^anda," by A. C. Haddon, ii.A., and C. B. Browoe, 
¥.D. {Prtc. R.I.A., vol. ii., p. 768, Sor. in.. 1893), 

"Ancient ForU of Ireland," by T. J. Westropp (Trant. S.I.A., 1802, Sections 
49,69,81,9*. 1231. 

or manuecriptB, the most valuable are the Letters of Dr. O'Donovsn in 1839, 
preserved among the Ordnance Survey notes in the Boyal Irish Academy. On the 
infomiation coninined in these letters most of the subsequent deecriptions more or less 
depend. 

The Hoyal Irish Academy gave pennUiion to use the blocks on pp. 74, 75, 77, 89, 
101, 130, 131, and 13*. 
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Glenachan, and not at Kilmurvey, and thua save two mileB of road and 
also of sea. Oleaoch^ ie a small beach, a few hundred yards seaward 
or north-east of the Seven Churches (Temple Brecan). Northward, 
beyond the Seven Churches, there are no antiquarian remains. On the 
way, on the right-hand side of the bohereen, is a square fort of very 
good masonry, ot which no tradition exists. After this, the " Seven 
Churches" ore reached. 

Tbhfle Beec&k. — This interesting church, with its monastic houses 
and later neighbour, TeampoU-a-Phoill, is often absurdly called "the 
Seven Churches, "a name which originated in Ireland among non-archteo- 
logists in the eighteenth century, and conveys an absurdly erroneous idea of 
the motives for building groups of churches 
so conspicuous among the early Irish 
monks. It is extremely improbable that 
any group of " seven churches " was ever 
erected at one time.' Those stated 
in the "Tripartite life" to have been 
built by St. Patrick were not together, 
but were scattered about each district. 
Certainly the popular idea that the Irish 
deliberately built them in imitation of 
the churches of the Apoctdypse, has, I 
think, no shred of ancient fact or tradi- 
tion in its favour. 

In a grassy field, fenced in to the south 
and west by steep crags, and with a fine 
view across the bay to the Twelve Pins 
of Benbeola and Golden Head, stand the 
churches. Temple Brecan is a large build- 
ing, much tampered with in late times, for 
the east end has evidently been rebuilt, 
a round-headed, but comparatively late, 
door set in the south wall, and an end 
room, probably for a priest, partitioned ] 
off at the west end. Inside its west 
gable is the little slab inscribed "op ap 

II canom," "Pray for the two canons." A recess appears in the 
thickness of the partition wall, probably for the conceahnent of 
valuables. The north and west walls are of very massive masonry. 

The rest of the building conusta of a nave (32 feet by 18 feet) and 
chancel (20 feet 6 inchesby 18 feet) of equal breadth, an unusual feature, 
divided by an early Bemicircular chancel arch. The north wall of the 

> Olendaloi^ has 9 ; ScatUiy, 5 ; ClonmociKuae, 9 ; Iniecaltra, 6 ; Eillesnj gtoup, 
fonneriy 6 ; IniBcleraan , A. See an excellent Paper on the subject in the Qmlleman't 
Magaiint, 1B64, pp, 547, TT4. 
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naye has one of those primitive windows, of which we see two other 
examples in Teampull Ghoemhain and Kilcananagh (p. 88), the head 
formed of two slabs leaning together. The east window is slightly 
pointed, while the south window of the chancel is coeval with the 
choir arch, and probably of the tenth century at the latest. Three 
stones, with crosses, stand to the south-east of the church, one with 
** VII TJomani " (an important testimony to the fame of our schools, 
bringing alumni even from Rome itself) ; others have ''op Oo Tnamach" ; 
** pci bpecam,'" said to have been dug up by a Don Pedro, and carried 
away before 1839 by an antiquary ; the graves are divided by kerb slabs 
set in the ground. Though the stone had been so long concealed , the 
burial-place was traditionally called after Brecan,^ Bishop of Aran. 
Under the slab was found a water-worn stone inscribed — 

ijl op ap bpan n ailichep — ** Pray for Bran* the Pilgrim." 

It is in the Petrie collection. 

Another stone, with a neat incised cross, has the legend ''Comap 
ap." (** Thomas, Apostle.") The illustrations of this group of crosses 
are from rubbings by Dr. Griffith Davies. 

^ A small portion of the broken ' p ' escaped Petiie's notice, but still remains. He 
read ** ci bpecani, 'capiti Brecani.' " 

■' Brecan was son of the Dalcassian prince, Eochy Ballderg, King of Thomond, 
who had been baptized by St. Patrick at Singland. He founded the first church 
in County Clare, at Eilbreckan, near Clare CasUe (of which the lower part of 
the walls, built of huge blocks, remains), and also churches at Doora and Clooney, 
in adjoining parishes, in the district of Magh Adair, early in the sixth century. A 
manuscript of 1443 (T.C.D.) and the '^ Book of Lecan'* agree in this statement, 
and identify him with the founder of Ardbraccan in Meath. There is some confusion 
about his day, probably springing from his having a nephew, Brecan, son of ^ngus, 
son of Eochy Ballderg. Thus he was the kin of St. Molua and St. Flannan of 
Eillaloe. 

' Bran, or ^* Brecan,** as Petrie suggests in ** Round Towers," p. 140. The Rev. 
Maxwell H. Close makes the following suggestion as to this name: — *'It is exces- 
sively improbable that the proper name, Brecan, would be contracted ; and if it were, 
it would not be contracted into bpan. If the inscription be really * a prayer for 
Bran the Pilgrim,' as ceitainly seems by far the most probable, the following becomes 
worthy of consideration : — 

<< 0*Donovan, in ' Gal way Letters,' vol. iii., p. 180, mentions that there is a small 
island on the west side of Aran Island which is called by the people Oiledn t>d 
bp 01165. This could mean * The island of the two littie ravens.' But it could also 
mean quite as easily and naturally, * The island of thy little Bran.' St. Bran (and 
there was such a saint, probably two or three) could be called, in accordance with 
common usage, Branog, littie Bran ; and Mobhrwog, my little Bran ; and Dabhranog, 
thy little Bran ; as terms of affection and endearment. 

"Now, it seems perfectly possible that the island was called the Island of 
Dabhranog, after a hermit, Bran, who lived on it, and that he was the person to 
whom the inscribed stone was made." 
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Ztaba Breeain (Brecan's Bed or Grave), filled with loose stones, and 
overgrown with ivy and wild garlic, 
stands west of the church. At the west 
«nd is set the shaft of a richly-carved 
cross covered on both aides with inter- 
lacings (p. 68} ; it has also part of a figure 
of our Lord on the west face. 

The broken fragments of another ornate 
cross (Fl. opposite p. 45)lieprostrateon the 
rocks above the church. The fret in the 
upper part is very similar to that on the 
capitals on the Nuns' Church at Clon- 
macnoise, and other carvings of the later 
twelfth century. The curious late-looking 
crucifix, and Uie surrounding guilloche 
ornament, seem to have been after- 
thoughts. It possesses the singular 
characteristic that the existing segments 
of the ring belong to a circle whose centre 
is much below the intersection of the 

arms. When sketched for Miss Stokes's Choss at Tkkple Bhecim. 

"Early Architecture in Ireland," one of 
the upper segments of the ring seems to have remained. 



SCI bnecam— "Sancii BaE04«i." 

St. Brecan's HEiDSiOME. 



Shaft of Hioh Ceom at Leaba B&ecain — Weit a 

(From kubbinji by Dr. GiiffilhDaviei.) 
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The monastic buildings are of little interest ; tbey form an encloeure 
north of the church. There vas a ^ell (or stone baein) in the middle of 
the court in 187S. The houses to the north (34 feet by 16 feet) and east 
have nearly perished ; that to the west has two doors to the east and 
west, and is 36 feet by 12 feet 6 inches. Near the west gable of the 
church are remains of a wall, with an arch, the head formed of two 
huge stones; another fragment of wall, with a door, lies farther to the 
west. Some other foundations to tbe south, near the grave of the 
Bomana, have been cleared out and restored by the Board of Works ; 
they are mostly late fifteenth -century Gothic houses. 




Akan — Crosses on Inishkobe. 
1-4. Fragminti at Temple Brecan. | j. Cioii at Temple Hac Duacb. 

Tbamfull-a-Pboill, probably " the Church of the hoUow," standing 
in a cleft of the rock, la an uninteresting fifteenth-century building, 
26 feet by 13 feet 7 inches. !North of the churches is Sean Caislean, the 
liasB of a strong tower, 33 feet by 29 feet ; walls 9 feet thick. 

Dux Onaobi {Eoghanacht). — The village of Onacht runs along the 
ersgs i south of it can be seen this fine stone fort. O'Donovan suggests 
that the name is connected with Engua, Xing of Cashel, and head of 
the Eoghanachts, who gave the island to Enda ; or, as in the days 
of that saint, Aran was peopled with " pagans from Corcomroe," 
and the northern part of that district was also called Eoghanacht 
Hinuis ;' the settlers from the mainland may have so named it. It is 
a nearly circular cashel, 01 feet north and south, 90 feet east and 
west. The wall consists of three sectionB, 4 feet, 4 feet, and 8 feet 
I " Leabhar-na-h-Uidhre." 
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thick, 12 feet to 16 feet high. The door Ib nearly destroyed ; it faced 8.E., 
and the wait near it was of large Btones ; it has no outwoikB. Half a 



mile west are two cioghauiis, and half way between the ehurcheB and 
Kilmurpcy, to the north of the road, near Sniffaun, ia a moi-o accessible 



and perfect one, oval, with doors facing east and west, and a south 
window. Petrie figures and describes this in his "Round Towers," 
p. 129, as Clochau-na-Carraige ; but neither O'Donovan nor the 6-inch 



Dvx JEhouvs—Ths Gated 
(From a Phatog»pb by T. ]. Wal 
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Ordnance Surrey Hap of 1839 noticeB it.' It measures 19 feet by 7 feet 
6 inches, and is 8 feet high. EUcholan lies close to the east of Sun 
Onaght. 

Dun MvoBVB, the central point of interest in the islands, and one of 
the finest pre-hiatorie forts of western Europe, stands on the very edge 
of a clifl, nearly 300 feet high, above the village of Kilmnrvey ; much of 
it has fallen with the solid rocks on which it stood, undermined by the 
sapping of the " gnawing white-toothed waves." But wc cannot be so 
sure OS some have been that it originally consisted of three entire rings ; 
for among the forts of County Clare is Cabercommaun, wonderfully 
similar to Don .^nghus and Caberlismacsheedy,* a borse-shoe wall, both 



standing on inland cliffs over valleys, while similar semicircular enclosures 
are found inland in Great Britain, and even in Hungary. 

The great fort of .^nghus, son of Huamore, was in 1839 generally 
known by the natives as Dunmore ; one old man of Cromwellian descent 
alone knew it as Dun Innees ; but the vague though striking description 
of Boderic O'Flaherty would have sufficed to identify it : — 

" On the south side stands Dun E!nghus, a large fortified place on the 
brim of a high clift, a hundred fathoms deep, being a great wall of bare 
stones, without any mortar, in compass as big as a large castle bawn, with 

' O'Flaherty (" Ogygis," p. 75) writes: "Thay have ologhans, a kind of bailding 
of stonei, laid one upon anotlier, which are brought to a loof uichoiit any manner of 
mortar, . . . ao ancient, that no one knotra how long ago any of them were made." 

> Journal, vol, zxvi. (1S96), p. 16} ; sad vat. xixi. (t901)< P- '^^^■ 
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several long stones on the outside, erected slopewise against any assault. 
It ia named o{ Engus mac Anathmor of tbe reliques of the Belg men in 
Ireland, there living ahout the birth-time of Christ. On the east side 
thereof the island ia aomewhat tow, so that about the year 1640, upon 
an extraordinary inundation, the aea, OTcrflowing that bank, went 
aorosB over the ialand to the north-west.'" This fearful wave was 
traditionally remembered, at any rate, in 1878. The view ia singu- 
larly fine ; the desolate-looking island, " the soil almost paved with 
stones," rising to Dun Oghil and tbe lighthouse, the sheer descent 
of the L'lifts, "the trouble of the sea that cannot rest," and, beyond, 
tbe cliSs of Moher and hills of Clare and Kerry, even to Mount 
Brandou, if the air is clear, and north to the Twelve Fine. 

The fort has three ramparts, and the remains of a fourth. The 
inner caahel is 150 feet north and south, and 140 feet east and west 



along the cliff ; in the middle is a natural ai^oare platform. The rampart 
ia 18 feet high on the west, and 12 feet 9 inches thick; it is of 
three sections, like Dun Onaght;* the inner aection was only 14 feet 
high — tbe centre of the wall being thus lower than the faces. This 
feature has unfortunately diaappeared ; it and the two terraces have 
been much rebuilt. They communicate with each other and the 
ground by straight or sloped flights of steps such as occur in the 
forts of Clare. The V or X arrangement of steps does not occur in 
Aran. The door ia to the north-east ; its aides only slope from 
3 feet 5 inches to 3 feet 4 inches, and are 4 feet 8 inches high ; the 
lintel 9 feet 10 inches long. The tour lintels are raised like reversed steps 
to keep the passage of even height as it leads up a slope.' In the north- 

' O'Flaherty's " H-Iar Connaught," p. 76. 

' Aa tbU etaUment hKB been deniad by oOier antiquariea, I can only stnte wbat I 
observed in 1878, before the rebuilding. The fact U well ghown in Lord Dunraven's 
photographs (see p. 7S, in/ra), was noted by O'Donavnn (Ordnance Survey Letters), 
aod ot^cura in several forts on tlie mainland. 

' This is the ancient door. Lord Dunraveo's " Kotes," vol. i,, p. 4, vould lead 
one to believe it had " shared the mournful fata nrhich awaiu the whole s 
Tbe long jointji to each side sug^^est thai it was an ancient insertion. 
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west side a passage leads into the thickness of the wall. The second 
rampart is not concentric ; its vail is of two sections, and enclosed a 
space about 400 feet long and 300 feet deep. One gateway remains per- 
fect, but the other gateways are defaced. Outside it is a broad band of 
pillar-stones, forming & cheraux de /rite 30 feet wide; many of the stones 
to the east are removed ; their worn and furrowed appearance seems to 
support the tradition of the vast age of the building. Inside these stones 
to ttic west is a fragment of wall, 7 feet 9 inches high and 6 feet thick, 
which foims an annexe, but is really part of the older third wall, 
demolished when the fourthand outer rampart was built, and the second 
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wall modified. The outer rampart, nearly demolished, runs round 
the fort, 129 to 634 feet from inner wall, enclosing 11 acres. It 
has II gateway, well preserved, and is ruder, with larger blocks 
than the inner rings. O'Fhtherty says the fort could hold 200 cows ; 
O'Donovan says 1050. "We leave this question to fanners. Perhaps 
the old writer thought only of the inner fort. A bronze hook, 
now in the Eoyal Irish Academy collection, was found in 1839 by 
boys digging out a rabbit. Dr. March, in a valuable paper on the age 
of this fort, rend before the Society of Antiquaries, London, states 
he found a hinged ring of bronze, with a coble decoration of a kind 
assigned to the fifth century ; but he also found chert flakes or arrow- 
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heads, which inclined him to accept the pre-historic origin o{ this noble 
fort. Tho ancient legend attributed this fort to a Firbolg prince. This 
tradition receives some support from the statement of Ptolemy that the 
Gangonoi lived north of the Shannon ; irbile Irish authorities mention 
Firbolg tribes with the cognate names Gann, Genann, though the old 
theory that all these forts were built by the Huamorian Firbolgs rests 
on no stronger basis than "thus they dwelt in fortresses " in an eleventh- 
century poem, and breaks down hopelessly in presence of the occurrence of 
similar ring-walls in non-Huamorian districts of Ireland, besides in Great 
Britain and in all Central Europe to Thessaly, Bosnia, Hungary, and even 
to the Kussian and Swedish Islands. Bearing those facts in view, we 
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must at least form no hasty judgment, as some have done, that the fort 
was of monastic origin. At least ten stone forts in these islands, and 
several hundred in Clare, surround no church, while we have record 
of some eight churches in Aran, surrounded by no such cashel. 

Near Mr. Johnson's house at Kilmurvey ' is another interesting group 
of ruins. Chief of these is — 

Teuple uac Duach, a very fine specimen of massive masonry and 
early type, is named after the famous Colman mac Duacb, founder of 
Kilmaoluach in the seventh century. It consists of nave and chancel, the 

' EiljDurTBy is said to derive its name Muirbeach Mil from Mil, brolber of 
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former 18 feet 6 inches long by 14 feet 6 inches wide, the Utter 15 feet 
9 inches long by 1 1 feet 9 inches wide, or, as in Duniaven, 1 8 feet 8 inches 
by 14 feet 6 inches, and 19 feet 4 inches by 11 feet 2 inches. The chancel 
arch and east window have aemicircular heads ; the south window head 
is formed of two slabs leaning together. It has a remarkable doorway, 
with inclined jambs, 5^ feet by 1 foot 3 inches at top, and 1 foot 
1 1 inches at bottom ; the lintel is a granite slab, 5^ feet long ; whilst 
the rest of the building is of limestone. The rude figure of on animal is 
cut on the largest stone near the outer west end of the north wall. 
Outside and west from the church is a large standing stone, inscribed 
with a cross.' South-east of Mr. Johnson's house are the remains of a 



nameless oratory, 19 feet 5 inches by 11 feet 5 inches, and a bullaun, 
named after some unknown Haolodhair. Half a mile east are the 
foundations of Kilmurvey church, now an " aharla," or cemetery. Two 
Cyclopean walls exist not far from the house. 

Dun Oqhil (i)un Eookla.) — O'Donovan denies that eochoill means 
yew grove, and says " eo " is an old word for oak. It is hard to realise 
any trees on this exposed upland ; but there was early in the late century 
a thicket of stunted oak and hazel near the ruins, O'Donovan fancifully 
suggests the name Dun Eima for the fort. The place is called Leam- 
choill' in the " Life of St. Enda," 1390. The fort stands less than two 

' Mi. O'FUhertf , in malung his garden near this church, found nine or ten obloog 

■_■ i.i ._ lecWd by poBaagee. M — ' — "' •- — a — -• 

:riptioiu " like onow-l 
" H-Iar Connaught." 
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miles vest of Eilron&n, and was more perfect than Dim ^nghoa. It has 
two wallB ; the inaer cashel measures 75 feet 6 inches east and west ; the 
ncalle are in three sectfons, 16 feet high, and 10 feet to 1 1 feet 3 inches 
thick. The ancient part of the door is of enormous stones 9 feet 6 inches 
hy 1 foot 3 inches by 1 foot 3 inches ; it faces north-east. There are 
flights of steps leading np the vail to the terrace and rampart. There 
are troces of two cloghauns inside. The outer wall is of two sections, 
6 feet 7 inches thick and 12 feet high ; it ia not concentric. ' 



DOOKWAT OF TeMPLB MAC DuACH. 

Teakptll ur Chiutebair ALiiiini(p. 79). — "Westward, near the village 
of Cowroogh, is the fifteenth-century chnroh of the Four Comely Saints 
(Fursey, Brendan of Birr (570), Conall, and Berchan) ; it is 28 feet long by 
12 feet 6 inches wide, and has a large corbel in the east gable, and remains 
of the altar. The ogee-headed east window and pointed north door 
have been rebuilt. Therewere formerly two windows in the soath wall. 
The graves are plain stone slabs, lying west of the church, and beyond 
them are two piUar-atones. South of the church is a holy well, still in 
much repute, to judge from the numerous small offerings. 

Baile ma Sbait. — Continuing southward along the bohereen we find 
a ruined cashel, 60 feet in diameter, but, as some think, later than the 
other forts. West from it lies a larger fort, " the Doon," 220 feet by 
110 feet, and oval. The whole district from it to Dun Oghil, and far to 
the south, is strewn broadcast with the remains of nearly forty primitiTe 
houses ; among them another small fort, and a chambered mound, as 
shows on the plan.' All of these have been much defaced by rabbit- 

> O'DonoTan mentions an oblong building, SO leet by 13 feet, with doon in eut 
and vest walli, lying 220 yards notth-weBt of Dun Eochla. Nearer the fort are 
aimilai buildings, almost the wme size. North-eait of the dun axe three other* ; and 
east of it an enuloaure, with thiee upright etonei, named £il Chonain. There was a 
church called Eilconnan, on Annmore, in Golgan'i time. 

' The whole giou^ is carefully describedby Mr. G.H. Einahan in the iV0«.Ji>/'...l., 
1S66, p. 26, from which we adapt the plan given below, p. 80. 
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hunters. Near Oghil village is a fragment of another dun on the edge of 
a rock, 20 feet high ; it is of fine masonry, and 7 feet high. A cromlech 
stood in 1839 at Farran a curka (Fearan a choirch^), not far from 
Oghil. 

Monaster Xieban. — Quelseus (1645) has an interesting note on this 
church, stating that it was first called Monaster Connachtach,^ and 
rebuilt as a church of St. Kieran. Its church 
is nearly perfect ; but the low, broken walls 
of the monastic building tell little of its 
arrangements. Colgan (** Acta SS.," pp. 708- 
709) states that St. Kieran, the carpenter's 
son, coming to St. Enda about 535, dwelt 
with him for seven years ; and being set by 
him to thresh com for the community, 
threshed it so thoroughly that he threshed 
all the straw into grain, which (it is quaintly 
suggested) accounts for the scarcity of 
thatched houses on the islands. The church 
is a simple oblong, 37 feet 9 inches by 18 feet 
6 inches. An ancient-looking door, with 
lintel and inclined jambs chamfered (perhaps 
in later days), is built up in the west wall, 
which has slight projections ; the north door 
is late mediaeval. The east window has a 
handsome wide splay, and is neatly moulded, 
both outside and inside ; it is similar to the 
late Komanesque churches of the twelfth 
century. Another similar light occurs in the 
south wall, and opposite it is a square north 
window, now built up. Two stones, with 
incised crosses, stand east and south-west of 
the church ; the east has a hole (shown above 
the circle in the illustration) through which, 
a fisherman told me in 1878, cloths were 

drawn for curing sore limbs. A mound used for burial is noticeable 
north of the Kilronan road, near the sea. 

Templesoorney {TeampuU Assumidhe), — A very ancient defaced little 
oratory, described in Dunraven's Notes. It lies westward of the last. 
It measures 16 feet by 12 feet, has a projecting ''handle stone" at one 
comer, and the remains of an altar. The name possibly means '' Church 
of the Vigils," though some refer it to Essemius, who was sent to Ireland 
in 438, according to the '* Chronicum Scotorum." Local tradition makes 
Assurnidhe a nun, from Drum-a-cooge, on Galway Bay. 




HOLBD StONB. 



3=1 



1 Monostroconnaught and Farrenconnaught, in the Elizabethan Inqmsition, taken 
at Arkin in 1694 (Exchequer Series, P. B. 0. 1.) 
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KiLBONAiT. — Only an "aharla," or burial-place, and well, remsin 
near the village whicli bears the name. 

KiLNAuiHAeH, — This church has been destroyed and forgotten. 
QuelsuB says it was called after the monk, Caradoc Garbh, from whom. 
Cowroogh ia named. It may be a church aite noted by O'Donovan as 
lying near a cross and a pool in the middle ot the island, called Eitchoma 
ou the maps. In the list of Quelsus it lies between Monaster Kieran 
and Teampull Assumidhe. But if not Kilchoma, no other site ia at 
present iliscoverable. 



Xl^AHIrUL AK CUBATBUK ALDINH, ImiSHMOEB. 

(From a PholD(T>ip<> by Dr. Chulu R. Browne.) 

Doo Caheb or Dobh Cath&ib (Black Fort). — Going westward, from 
Eilleany, but along the south coast of the island, we reach a rude but 
very remarkable fortification, built across a headland. The wall is 220 
feet long, 20 feet high, and 18 to 16 feet thick. It has three terraces 
and seven flights of steps, two being straight. O'Donoran boldly 
dates it 1000 years older than Dun .Xnghus. Inude were two rows 
of stone houses, one along the wall, the other extending 170 feet 
along the cliff, now nearly destroyed by the great waves which break 
across the headland in etorms, and have destroyed the end of the wall 
and a gateway, which Fctrie saw and described. Outside is a ckecaux de 
/rise, and the remains of several buildings ; one had a midden of shells 
and bones. The fort is called " Doon-doo-hoar " by the natives. It is 
marked on the 1-inch Ordnance Uap as Boonaghard.' 
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To the nortli-west lay a second and similar fort, nearly destroyed. 
This had a cloghaun, 18 feet 6 inches across, and its rampart wa^ 
6 feet 7 inches thick. 

KiLLEANT. — ^But for the yandalism of the Oromwellian garrison, we 
should be able to explore an xumsually extensive and interesting group 
of ruins at this place. The ancient list of churches gives — (I) Killenda, 
the parish church ; (2) Teglach Enda, with the tomb of St. Enda ; 
(3) Teampull mac Longa ; (4) Teampull mic Oanonn ; (5) St. Mary's ; 
and (6) Temple Benan. Of these only Teglach Enda and Temple Benan 
remain. The 3rd, 4th, and 5th stood with Kil Enda between the castle 

b • Cnjocka4infmC4fvatii¥lJtkaaHki, 

BALLYNCCRAGGA 




Sketch Plan op position op Piumitiyb Stone Houses at Baile na Sean. 

and round tower. The four churches were demolished about 1651, and 
used for the building of Arkin Castle. Br* O'Donovan found here a 
beautiful fragment of a cross, of which there is a sketch by Mr. Wake- 
man in the Ordnance Survey Notes, 1840. It has been reset in the 
original base. 

The Eound Tower, now a mere fragment, and much repaired, but 
showing fine masonry in the lower courses, stands in the fields south of 
the castle. Early in the late century it was 5 stories high, a beautiful 
slender structure. Petrie says it was formerly 80 feet high. It fell in[a 
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storm. The two upper stories were used for building the castle. It is 
48 feet 9 inches in circumference, and was 4 feet 10 inches high in 1840; 
but it was then much embedded in rubbish. Lord Dnnrayen found it 
was 8 feet high, and it is now nearly 13 feet high,' the apparent growth 
being caused by the remoTai of the fallen dehria. The Friary well, 
Dabhach Einne, remains to the right of the tower, near Arkin ; near it 
tradition states that " the sweet hell of the tower " was buried. Not far 



Shaft up Hiok Cboss, Killeavy. 

-away appear the fouadations of the Franciscan Convent, built in 1485, pre- 
sumably by the O'Briens. The hose of a large stone cross and part of 
the shaft are in the middle of the field. The shaft is adorned by knots, 
frets, and fantastic animals, the whole of unusual design. Kil £nda stood 
in the hollow near the tower, on the north. It is noteworthy that hops 
grow freely in the fences ; they were probably introduced by the monks, 
those indefatigable cultivators. 

e of bb large books <jf views in the 
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Abkin Casile, of Cbouwxll's Fokt. — A low, un picturesque edifice, 
on ttie shore of the bay. Near it, on a flatrock, iBcntaBories of squares, 
suggesting a chess-board, and supposed to have been used for games by 
the garrisoQ. A decorated cross base has been removed from tbe walls 
to Mr. 0'Malley*8 house.' The sand of the bay in parts abounds in 
foritminifera — beautiful microscopic objects, 

Teufle hssEs. — On the ridge between Killeany and Glassan stands 
the diminutive and unique oratory of St. Benen, its unusually steep 
gables foi-ming a conspicuous land-mark. It faces N.N.E, and S.S.W., 
and measures 15 feet 1 inch by II feet 3 inches externally, and 10 feet 
9 inches by 7 feet internally, the gablesbeing 15 feet high. The window, 
its bead and splay cut out of a single stone, is set in the east wall. This 



Ahkim Cabilb, Killea.m( B&i. 
(Skelehedb/W.F. Wikenmn in 1S36.) 

strange arrangement was not altogether unprecedented, occurring in the 
Dubh Begles of St. Columba at Deny, as described by Konus O'Donnel 
about 1520.' The nortb door has inclined jambs, and is fi^feet high, 
Ij feet wide at bottom, and IJ feet at top ; the lintel is 6 feet lon(f ; the 
central block of the west wall is square, and of unusual size. Near the 
church ore a group of monastic cloghauns with traces of a cusbel. 

TEOLACHEHDA{2VyA/fl^Afflnyon Ordnance Survey).— The remains of a 
fine early church. The oast and nortli walls are ancient, of lai^e masonry, 
with little cement. The east window has a round head, cut out of one 
block of stone. There are antfe to this face of the church. The north 

M built into tbe wall of a house. 
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window and door are later, and the west gable has been rebuilt. The 
building is a simple oblong, 24 feet by 15 feet.' Sir Korogh O'Flaherty, 
of Bunowen, was buried in it in 1666. Its cemetery contained, in 
the aeTenteenth century, the gtaves of 120 saints, including 8t. Enda. 
The latter saint, the patron of the island, was son of Conall Dearg, of a 
noble family of Oriel, which had settled in Ulster. Bis sister married 
.SnghuB, king of Cashel. Enda was abbot first in Italy, end then getting 
a grant of Aran from his royal brother-in-law, about 480, be removed 
thither, and lived for fifty-eight years in his new monastery. He was 



TbhpI:! Benen, Inibhmokb [ntOKTHB Sotkh). 

visited by Brendan before that saint set out on his adventurous voyage, 
and reckoned Kieran of Clonmacnois among his monks for nine years.' 
In the vull of the church will be found a slab, with the words, " op 
too pCQTi Dial n " ("Pray for Scandlan"). 

lAHAKSi CLooHiTJKB. — Going round the Tramore or intake in the sand, 
beyond Toglaoh Enda, we meet (if atill uncovered) the Leaba or grave 
enclosure, 9 feet by 3 feet 6 inches, long buried in deep sand. Near it 

> Barry. Lord DuctaTen gives the interior dimeusioiu M 19 feet 6 inches b; 9 feet 
8 inchefl, e,nd wnlU, 1 foot 10 inches, 

' Ware's " Antiquities," p, 2iB ; nwher's " Index Cbronolog." 
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is, or was, a Btmcture reaembling a cromlech ; and weBtrard are a 
namber of ancient enclosures, running dovn below bigh water. Finally, 
near the north-east point ol the idand. Captain Bowan, of Tralee, 
uncoTered two carious cloghauns. The remtung consisted of an oral ring 
of looee stonee, 72 feet in diameter, within which were two cloghauDS, 
one oval and nearly defaced, the other oblong, B feet 2 inches by 6 feet 
8 inches, entered by a side passage with steps. Human remains were 
found in the oval cloghaun; they were the bones of foreign sailors 



(FUOM South-east) 

drowned at Cala-na-luinge ; the natives buried them in the sand, digging 
down on the cloghaun by chance, when its roof fell in. These I'cmains 
rest on the solid rock.' 

East of larama is Fort Deba (Daibche), where the barrel of corn, set 
a£oat from Clare by Corbanus, the pagan king of Aran, to test the divine 
mission of St. Enda, was washed on shore. At the south-east comer of 
the island lie the Glaasan rocks, " Aile-ua-glassog," or " pollock rocks." 
Here one calm day, in 1852, a huge mountain of water suddenly iv)se 

' Hey, W. Kilbride on ■' larama." (See Journal, vol. i., 18G8-fi3, p, 102.) 
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up the clifp, and swept away seven or more fishermen (see Dublin 
University Magazine^ April, 1853). Not far from it is a round tower of 
dry stones, 12 feet high and 40 feet circumference, called Turmartin, 
and reputed to he St. Gregory's grave. Sailors strike sail to it on 
occasions as a mark of respect to the saint. 

Otkeb Rem aiks. — There are some slight remains of a fort one and 
a half miles south-west of Eilronan, 72 feet diameter, the walls heing 
7 feet thick. , Toherronan, a holy well, in the village of Kilronan ; two 
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Map of Iabakna, the Eastern Part of North Island. 

cloghauns, one mile to south-west, not far north of which is Eilchoma, 
an aharla. There were three cromlechs — one at Cowroogh, one near 
Kilmurvey, and one at Fearann a choirce, near Cowroogh. 

The straits round and hetween the islands are — ^to the north, the 
North Sound, or Bealach locha Lurgain ; east of Aranmore, Gregory's 
Sound, or Bealach na haite ; east of Inismaan, Bealach na Fearhoy, from 
'Tearhad," a district in the island, hetween Aran and Clare; South 
Sound, or Bealach na flnnis. 



INISHMAAN^ OB MIDDLE ISLAND. 
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Dun Conor (Dun conchobliair).— We now land in the middle Island of 

Aran, and after a rough walk from the shore, reach the very fine primitive 

fort of Conor. This prince (like -^nghus, the builder of the principal fort 

in the great island, and Irgus, Adar, and Connal, the supposed founders 

of Cahirdooneerish, and other forts in Clare) was son of Huamore, or 

more probably a member of the clan Huaithmore. It is named " the 

old fortifications of Connor mac Huathmore" arid "the Down of 

Conquovar'' by OTlaherty.> Hely, in 1684, also alludes to it in a 

descriptive article for Sir W. Petty's " Atlas." It is a reaUy noble fort 

in position, plan, size, and execution, being plainly visible from the 

farther extremity of the cliffs of Moher, in Clare. It measures 227 feet 

north and south, and 115 feet east and 

^ west. The walls are of three sections, 

18 feet 7 inches thick, and 20 feet 

high, built nearly perpendicular ; 17 ft. 

and 18 feet high to the west along a 

rock 20 feet high, rising over a narrow 

valley, and are ivied in parts. The 

north side had five steps leading to a 

platform, and six more (turning to the 

right) led to the top of the rampart. 

Similar flights occur to the west and 

south, and several lesser ones. The 

gateway is nearly destroyed ; it faced 

north-cast, and was 2 feet 5 inches wide 

y^ outside, and 3 feet 6 inches inside. 

There were several cloghauns against the 

T3 T. ^ , wall ; they had nearly vanished even ia 

Plan OP Dun CoxoR, Inishmaan. ,oon v / 4. a r. -.i. 

1839, but are now restored. On the 

€ast side of the caher is a large and irregular outer court, at the northern 

corner of which projects a sort of bastion, 73 feet wide north and south, 

and 51 feet east and west, with walls 9 feet thick and 15 feet high, and 

a gate 9 feet wide. This fort has been restored as a national monument. 

Unfortunately, as at Dun Oghil and elsewhere, the works have been carried 

out with such rash zeal as to greatly diminish the antiquarian value 

of one of our noblest pre-historic remains ; new ramparts, terraces, and 

steps appearing everywhere. Fifty feet north of the fort is a cloghaun, 

27 feet by 13 feet, nearly destroyed. In a cell, in the walls of this fort, 

a man named Mailly, who had accidentally killed his father in a fit 

of passion, hid for two months. He was captured by the police, but 

escaped, and hid in the fort again, and at last was taken out of the isle 

by night, and escaped to America.* 

1 *' Ogygia." 

* "Ancient Forts of Ireland," section 94, where Inishmaan has been misprinted 
Imshere in the heading. 
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Templr Uckst or Teavfcll Kuire (the Church o£ Mary), now 
used as a chapel, with modem tnmsept. It i§ a late fifteenth-century 
building, with pointed north door, and ogee-headed east window. It 
meaauree 30 feet 5 inchea by 15 feet, and baa an ancient atonp for holy 
water. Not far from it is an aharla or burial-place, at which rags are 
hnng. I remember seeing "two women grinding at the mill" with & 
small quern at a neighbouring house in 1876. 

Temple Smkt Maceee, or Teaupdli. Seichi Mic Kioh (Church of the 
Seven Princes), is nearly gone; it measures 41 feetby 22fe€t; the architec- 
tural features are destroyed. 
Near it is the bed of St. Eenerg 
(Aharla na Cenndhirge), 10 
feet by 6 feet 3 inches, with 
a email cross. Eenorg and 
Kenanagh were son and 
daughter of the King of 
Leinster. 

EiLCUTABAeH or Temple 

Eeitutash. — One tradition 

makes Eenanagh the same as 

Gregory, who gives hia name 

to the sound between this 

island and Aranmore. "He 

was a zealous and violent 

preacher, and was killed by 

a tyrant at Cle^BB." Another, f&vonred by the natives, makes her a 

female saint, and mother of the seven suiits buried at Temple Saght 

Uaeree. Either the founder is forgotten, or the name only means 

Church of the Canons. Fetrie ^vee no authority for the statement that 

the op ap II canoin slab in Temple Brecan was brought from this 

little chnreh.* It is a most venerable and typical little oratory, built 

close under the rocks, which have in some cases fallen away in masses 

nearly as high as the cliff, like the remains of some vast temple. These 

rocks so surround the ruin that, approaching it along the shore from 

the north, one looks in vain for it long after it is actually visible. It 

is oblong, 16 feet by 9 feet 6 indies; the walls 9 feet higbBnd2feet 

thick, of lai^e blocks, with "handle-stones" projecting at the angles; 

the west door is slightly wider at the top Uian below, varying from 

1 foot S inches to 1 foot 6} inches, and is 4 feet 6 inches high. The head 
<^ the small east window is angular, formed of two stones pitched 
together. It is 19 inches high (the jambs 10 inches) and 13 inchee^ 
at sill, Near it, on the north, is a hole-stone 3 feet high. Not far 

n Qrant to Richard, Earl of Aran, 
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from this cliiircli, the Irish Builder of June, 188B, says, a cemetery 
existed on the sea-shore, where human remains and inscribed stones 
have been washed up. One hundred yards north of the church are the 
remains of a dry stone building with a square-headed door 4 feet high by 
2 feet 10 inches wide, with two large lintels, one of which has slipped 
down, the other being 6 feet long. It is a monument of doubtful 
character, locally called a cromlech, but more probably the doorway of 
a levelled hut. 

Cbohlech. — ^North-east of the village of Moher or Moor, is a "Leaba 
Dhiarmcda*' of two stones, 13 feet 8 inches long and 4 feet high, with a 
large block on top, the ends having been removed. It stands on the 
townland of Carrownlisheen, and is set in a small artificial mound.^ 

Dun Moher, another stone fort, stands on the hill directly over 
Kilcananagh. It is locally called '^Mur," and is marked Doonfarvagh on 
the Ordnance Survey 6-inch Map. It measures 90 feet 6 inches east and 
west, 103 feet north to south. The wall has three divisions, with a high 
terrace, and a facing of large blocks ; it is 1 1 feet thick and 15 feet high, 
and has a flight of steps to the west, four to the terrace, and four thence 
to the top. Another flight remains to the north-east; the door is at the 
same side, and is 8 feet 8 inches wide, but defaced. 

IKISHEER,* OE SOrTH ISLA2TD. 

Inis Oibthie. — OTlaherty says it was also called Ara Clioemain, from 
the patron of its principal church. Quelseus gives the names of three 
churches in it : " Kill Choemhain ; 2 Ecclesia divo Paulo consecrata ; et 
3 Ecclesia Kill Gradh an domhain, in qua Gobnata colitur, 1 1th February." 
The very site of the second is forgotten ; but the natives speak of a 
Killanybeg lost long ago in the sand; and a curious enclosure with 
twenty-sevjBU early graves, each with an edging of flags, the whole 
surrounded by a circular wall, has been uncovered by the wind between 
the two existing churches. So some day the missing church may be 
similarly restored to the light of day, 

KiLGOBNET, a small oratory in a picturesque recess of the crags, 
18 feet by 13 feet 6 inches ; walls, 2 feet thick, with a round-headed east 
window and an altar. The west door has inclined jambs, and is 5 feet 
5 inches high, and 1 foot 1 1 inches to 1 foot 7 inches wide. The east gable 
is much decayed and ready to fall. North-west is a small cloghaun, much 
broken ; it measures 9 feet 4 inches by 5 feet, and its door was quite 
defaced in 1878, but in 1839 it remained, facing that of the church. 
It has been again opened up ; two buUauns lie near the oratory door. 

0*Briek*s Castle and Stone Fort. — On a hill (the plain below which 
is swallowed up in the sands) is a large '' dun," measuring 170 feet east 

^ Borlase, *' Dobnens of Ireland," vol. i., p. 1C8. 
^ Inis Oirthir, literally the Eastern Island. 
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and west and 123 feet north and south, of irregular plan, bo as to follow 
the edges of the crags. There ie a dry atone turret to the aonth-west, 
and traces of an outer ring of lai^ blocks to the north-east. The gate 



faces north-east, and the walls are 8 feet 2 inches thick. The castle is 
low and plain, 43 feet 5 inches by 26 feet 6 inches, and 30 feet high, 
the lower part having three vaulta. A projecting stone in the east 



wall has a *6ce rudely carved on it. No history is preserved; the 
founders of both fort and castle being forgotten.' 
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Kell na Seacht In6H£ai7 (tbe Seven Daughters' Church) lies about 
half a mile south of the castle in a rocky valley. There are some mossy 
heaps of stone and pillars, too much defaced to enable anyone to form 
any accurate idea of its plan : it seems to have stood in a cashel. There 
are some slight remains of another fort, called Cahfr na mban^ near the 
telegraph tower. 

Teahpull Choeuhain or St. Cavak's Ghitbch, the most interesting 
building on the island, bears the name of Keevan (Cavan), a brother of 
Kevin of Qlendalough, and a disciple of Enda. It stands on a low knoll, 
much used for burial, and covered with the intruding sand — and is a 
beautiful object with its ivied gables and dark walls crowned with sea 
pinks and yellow vetches, rising out of the pale shifting sand. It 
consists of a nave and chancel, respectively 16 feet 4 inches by 12 feet, 
and 11 feet 4 inches by 10 feet 6 inches. The chancel, with the west 
and north walls of the nave, is ancient, but the chancel arch and south 
door are inserted pointed arches. The west door (like the Ivy Church 
of Glendalough) is only used to give access to a later sacristy or residence ; 
it is a fine and massive example of the linteled door vrith inclined jambs, 
1 foot 10 inches to 2 feet wide. The lintel projects 9 inches from the 
face of the inner wall. The east window is also typical, the head 
hollowed out of one block, and the splay with a round arch. The 
chancel has also a south window with an angular head of two blocks, 
like those in Temple Erecan and Kilcananagh. The south capital of the 
chancel arch has antique foliage, and a head is carved on the base of the 
same pier. 

The grave of the Saint lies north-east of the church, no inappro- 
priate position for the last resting-place of a reputed queller of the 
tempest and the waves. Below the church a circular building with a 
round cell in it has been disclosed by the shifting of the sand. Bronze 
pins are often found on the shore near it. 



To sum up, the Aran Isles afPord a typical collection of nearly all 
of the more remarkable structures of pre-Norman times. Cromlechs, 
pillars, stone forts, Pagan and Christian cells, early oratories, round 
tower, crosses, both sculptured and simply incised, churches with 
chancels — all are there. Had we space and time, we might also allude 
to the primitive traditions, folk-lore, charms, and observances of the 
people, of which every trace should be collected ere the old generation 
dies out. But necessity compels us to leave to future writers the pro- 
duction of a work bringing together complete information on all the 
objects of interest of " Ara the holy."* 

* As a mark of respect for the sanctity of the place, many of the natives walk bare- 
foot round Aranmore, a distance of twenty miles, on Holy Thursday and Good Friday, 
saying seven Paters, seven Aves, and the Ci-eed at each church on their way. 
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PHYSICAL AXD SOCIAL CHABACTERISTICS OF THE ABAK 

ISLAXDS.' 

The Axan Jtiandn lie at the entrance of Galway Bay, at a distance of 
twentj-eeren miles from Galway harbour. They consist of three large 
and tereral small islands : Inishmore, nine miles long and one and a half 
miles broad ; Tnishmaan, ' three miles long and one and a half miles 
broad; Inisheer, two and a half miles long; Straw Island, and the 
Brannock Bocks. The total area is 11,288 acres, and the population in 
1891 was 2907. The North Sound, five and a half miles wide, separates 
Inishmore from the mainland ; Grregoiy's Sonnd, one and a half miles 
wide, separates Inishmore from Tnishmaan ; the Foul Sonnd, two miles 
wide, separates Inishmaan from Inisheer ; the Sonth Sound, four miles 
wide, separates Inisheer from county Clare. The geol<^cal formation is 
the Upper Carboniferous limestone. The south-west coast is very bold and 
precipitous, presenting frequently an almost unbroken line of Tertical 
cliff, 200 to 300 feet high. The general feature is that of a series of 
terraces descending to the low shores on the north-east. The greater 
portion is bare rock, forming in many places numerous tables, 40 to 
60 feet in length. Innumerable fissures in the Tertical rock jointings 
occur on all sides, in which rare ferns and other plants grow in rich 
luxuriance. Traces of the drift occur in the large granite and sand- 
stone boulders from the mountains of Connemara. Ice-cut furrows 
occur in many places, an example of which may be seen near Kilronan ; 
and interesting groups of boulders lie near the ruins of Sean Caislean. 

The nature of the surface allows the formation of but few streams, 
and the water is mostly supplied from dripping wells. The climate is- 
wet, which is essential to the growth of any crops, as the soil is shallow 
and largely artificial. This has been formed with immense toil and 
labour by remoying stones, collecting vegetable mould from the 
fissures in the rocks, and by carrying sand and seaweed from the shores. 
O'Flaherty's description, though written over two hundred years ago, 
stands for to-day. He says : — " The soile is almost paved over with 
stones, soe as, in some places, nothing is to be seen but large stones with 
wide openings between them, where cattle break their legs. Scarce any 
other stones there but limestones, and marble fit for tombstones, 
chymney mantle trees, and high crosses. Among these stones is very 
sweet pasture, so that beefe, veal, mutton are better and earlyer in 
season here than elsewhere ; and of late there is plenty of cheese, and 
tillage mucking, and corn is the same with the seaside tract. In some 
places the plow goes. On the shore grows samphire in plenty, ring-root 
or sea-holy, and sea-cabbage. Here are Cornish choughs, with red legs 



1 Bj Mr. John Cooke. 
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and bills. Here are ayries of hawkes, and birds which never fly but 
over the sea ; and, therefore, are used to be eaten on fasting days : to 
catch which people goe down with ropes tyed about them into the caves 
of cliffts by night, and with a candle light kill abundance of them. Here 
are severall wells and pooles, yet in extraordinary dry weather, people 
must turn their cattell out of the islands, and the com failes. They 
have noe fuell but cow-dung dryed with the sun, unless they bring turf 
in from the western continent." 

The islands suffer much from the wild storms of the Atlantic, and 
trees exist only in a few sheltered spots. The cultivated patches are 
surrounded by high walls of loose stones to afford protection to the crops. 
Vast quantities of fine sand are blown about by the winds, and some of 
the ruins have been completely covered by it. The clothing of the people 
is principally of home-spun flannel. Owing to the rugged nature of the 
surface, the difficulty of walking over it is great, and hence the natives 
wear sandals of raw cowhide, which they call " pampooties." The hair 
is on the outside, and they are cut low at the sides, with a pointed piece 
in front covering the toes, and they are fastened across the instep with 
a string. The inhabitants are healthy, many living to a great age, and 
they are a moral, religious, and well-behaved people. Dr. Petrie wrote of 
them : — ** Lying and drinking, the vices which Arthur Young considers 
as appertaining to the Irish character, form at least no part of it in Aran, 
for happily their common poverty holds out less temptation to the one 
or opportunity for the other. I do not mean to say they are rigidly 
temperate, or that instances of excess, followed by the usual Irish con- 
sequences of broken heads, do not occasionally occur ; such could not be 
expected when their convivial temperament and dangerous and laborious 
occupations are remembered. They never swear, and they have a high 
sense of decency and propriety, honour, and justice." In Mr. Oliver J. 
Burke's interesting book, ** The South Isles of Aran,** he quotes a letter 
from PhUip Lyster, Esq., magistrate of the district which includes Aran, 
in which he says : — " The Aran islanders, as a body, are an extremely 
well-behaved and industrious people. There are sometimes assaults on 
each other, which invariably arise out of some dispute in connexion with 
the land, and are generally between members of the same family. There 
are very few cases of drunkenness. I have known two months to elapse 
without a single case being brought up. I should say that for four years, 
speaking from memory, I have not sent more than six or seven persons 
to gaol without the option of a fine. There is no gaol on the islands. 
We hardly ever have a case of petty larceny. I remember only one case 
of potato-stealing, when the defendant was sent for trial and punished. 
There are often cases of alleged stealing of seaweed in some bona fide 
dispute as to the ownership, which we then leave to arbitration by mutual 
consent. I know very little of the history of the islands. In the last 
century justice used to be administered by one of the 0* Flaherty family,. 
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the father of the late James O'Flaherty, of Kilmurvey House^ Esq., j.p. 
He was the only magistrate in the islands, hut ruled as a king. He 
issued his summons for ' the first fine day,' and presided at a tahle in 
the open air. If any case deserved punishment, he would say to the 
defendant, speaking in Irish, ' I must transport you to Galway goal for 
a month.' The defendant would beg hard not to be transported to 
Gtdway, promising good behaviour in future. If, however, his worship 
thought the case serious, he would draw his committal warrant, hand it 
to the defendant, who would, without the intervention of police or 
anyone else, take the warrant, travel at his own expense to Galway, and 
deliver himself up, warrant in hand, at the county gaol. I am afraid 
things are very much changed since those days." 

Professor Haddon and Dr. Browne, in their valuable pamphlet on 
^^ The Ethnography of the Aran Islands," quote the following passage 
from Dr. Beddoe's "Races of Britain": — *^ The people of the Aran 
Isles, in Galway Bay, have their own very strongly-marked type, in some 
respects an exaggeration of the ordinary Gaelic one, the face being 
remarkably long ; the chin very long and narrow, but not angular ; the 
nose long, straight, and pointed ; the brows straight or rising obliquely 
outwards ; the eyes light, with very few exceptions ; the hair of various 
colours, but usually dark-brown. "We might be disposed, trusting to 
Irish traditions respecting the islands, to accept these people as represen- 
tatives of the Firbolgs, had not Cromwell, that upsetter of all things 
Hibernian, left in Aranmore a small English garrison who subsequently 
lapsed to Catholicism, intermarried with the natives, and so vitiated the 
Firbolgian pedigree."^ 

There is a lighthouse, with a revolving light, 115 feet above high 
water, on Eeragh, the most western of the Brannock Islands, and one on 
Straw Island, with a fixed red light in Killeauy Bay. 

^ Note added in the Pkess. — To be accurate, the statement in the *' Life of 
St. £nda " that the few pagans of Aranmore fled with their chief to Burren, and the 
evidence of the Inquisitions, show that, in the time of Elizabeth, the natives were 
entirely of Clare ongin till the O'Flcdiertys and numerous followers from County 
Galway reduced and settled on the islands. There was therefore no Firbolg settle- 
ment to *« vitiate."— T. J. W. 
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THE COAST OF COUNTY CURE.' 

T^HE Barony of fiuiren, or East Coreomroe, is one of the moat 
intereBting dietricts of our woBtem coaet. Its terraced hills and 
" caverns meaanrelcM to man," with their undergronnd rivers running 
down to the sea; its crage, every cranny filled with maidenhair and 
samphire, sheeted at timee with bright blue gentians and huge cranes- 
bills ; its dozens of cromlechs and pre-historic forts, with not a few 
later ruins of interest ; the wonderful rosy lights and deep shadows 
of its weird and desolate hills, and their glorious outlook over the bay 
and open sea, form endless attractions, artistic and scientific, 

We feel at once we are in "an ancient land." From the bluff Slack 
Head, the haunt of the banshee Bronach, crowned with the stone fort of 
Caherdooneerish, the stronghold of Irghus the Firbolg, back to the hills 
near Coreomroe Abbey, we see ruins everywhere; the tall towers of 
Oleninagh, Newtown, and Ifuckinish, and the ivied and lonely churches 
of Oleninagh and Dromcreehy, in their bone-strewn graveyards by the 
very hem of the sea. 

East Coreomroe, with the by-name of Boirean (the rocky), was the 
patrimony of the O'Loughlins. Coreomroe first appears very vaguely in 
the first century as the Pirbolg states of Irghus and Daelaoh. In the 
third century Cormac mac Airt waged war in Burren, defeating the 
natives many times on the great ridge of Slieve Elva, near Lisdoonvama. 
The inhabitants were pagan at the end of the fifth century. Soon after 
520 Maccreiche and Manchin evangelized the southern portion. Colman 
mac Duach established a cell under £inellia before 620, and he or some 
namesake founded a monastery at Oughtmama, The rest of its early 
history comprises little more than deaths of chiefs and dates of vague 
battles which are never located, and, apart from two invasions by Conor 
O'Brien (1267) and Dermot O'Brien (1317), the place makes little 
figure even in local history, having been till very recent times remote and 
inaccessible. Ballyvaughan has little to interest the antiquary save a 
large fort and remains of several others, and the site of a cromlech in the 
fields behind it. But not for up the valleys, near Ballyallavan, is a most 
' By Mr. Thomas J. 'WeBtropp. 
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ultereeting group of pre>historic forts and the cahers of Feeaagh, Lis- 
macsbeedy, and Cabennore.' 

DriTing eastward from BallTraughan, between the mountain and the 
sea, we find tbe little tarn of Lougb Hask, the scene of a priceless piece 
of folk-lore preserved in Maegrath's " "Wars of Torlough," Doncbad, 
one of tbe O'Brien kings, vbo enjoyed tbe support of the Normana, waa 
marching to attack Dermot (brother of bis riTal, King Murcbad), wbd 
bad invaded bis territory and camped at Corcomroe Abbey, August, 1317. 
As he approached " Lougb Rasga," be saw on its shore a bag wrinkled, 
hideous, and deformed, with grizzled red hair, fiery eyes, and long 
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talons, sitting beside heaps of human beads, and limbs, and blood- 
stained weapons, washing them in tbe lake, vhose waters were defiled 
with blood, brains, and floating locks of hair. He questioned " the apish 
fool," and she grimly replied, " I am Bronach (the sad one) of Burren, 
of the Tuatha Bd Dauann, and all your heads are in this slaughter heap." 
The soldiers attempted to seize her, but she flew away, prophesying 
their bloody defeat at Corcomroe. No one who has heard in this very 
county the circumstantial banshee tales of alleged recent occurrence, 
often told at first hand, need wonder at the insertion of so strange a myth 
in a history, in all other respects so fully confirmed, and evidentiy dating 

' For tbe forts and cromlecbi of Burren, see Journal, vol. zxvi. (1S96), pp. 142, 
363; vol. xiTii. (l»B7),p. 116; vol. xxviii, (1898), p. 353 ; vol. siii. (1899),p. 367; 
and vol. iiz. (1900), pp. 294-306, snd 398. 
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between 1350-60, though attributed by macy, on the authority of a late 
copy {temp. George I.), to H59.' 

The first ruin we meet to the right ot the road is the picturesquely 
ivied church of Dromcreeby, dating mainly from the early twelfth cen- 
tury. It is called Dromcrith in the taxation of 1302. The door ie late, 
and closely resembles the west porch of Quin Priory. The ruin measures 
52 feet by 21 feet 6 inches, and seems to be in the same condition as when 
Engene O'Cunry described it in 1839.' Soon we pass the lofty castle of 
Shan Uuckinish, bo called from a legend that its foundation preceded 
that of the second castle of that name by three years. The north wall 
■lipped down on to the strand not many yeara ago. The tower was at 
tlLat time perfect and habitable. It guards the narrow isthmua of the 
peninsula of Uuckinish (pig island), and probably dates from the fifteenth 
century, appearing, with the neighbouring tower, among the castles held 
by O'Loghlen in 1684 as Shaamokeas and " Meghanos." The castle of 
Muckinish has been halt destroyed ; it shows a typical section, the lower 
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story being vaulted; then two stories nnder another vault, the upper 
story having been only roofed. At the south end of the creek, as we 
pass into another valley, are the village and ford ot Belaclugga (ford of 
skulls). We then drive eastward, and after getting several pretty glimpses 
of the ruins, reach the Abbey of Corcomroe. 

CoBcoHEOK. — Sancta Maria de petrA fertili, "of the fertile rook," or 
" de viridi saio," " of the green rock," stands in an enclosure of about 
4 acres of fairly good land, in a scene of the most dismal desolation, 
hemmed in by ridge on ridge of white limestone, oft«n shining with a 
pink glare, emphasized rather than relieved by heavy shadows. The 
valley closes in at the east with a gradual slope, up which the Corker 

' SVant. R.I.A., vol. xixii. (c), p. 133. 

* Fuller deKTiptioiu of this church and Corcomroe Abbey will be found inJnurnal, 
vol. azi. (1900;, pp. 297, 301. 
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road runs (preserring part of the old name, Carcair na gClearagb). By 
this pass Hugh O'Donnell retired, "past the monastery of Corcomo- 
dmadh," after plundering county Clare in 1599, and again in 1600. 
The Abbey was a daughter of Fumess Abbey, in Lancashire, and was 
founded by Donaldmore O'Brien, the warlike king of Limerick, about 
1 182. It seems probable that the founder's grandson, King Conor Eoe 
O'Brien " of Siudain^," was a benefactor ; and local tradition implied 
that the monks buried him as their founder in the place of honour to the 
north of the high altar. Conor was reduced to such despair at the death 
of his son, Teige Caoluisge, that his gloom and moroseness encouraged a 
general revolt of his outlying subjects. He sent his son Brian (after- 
wards so horribly executed by Thomas De Clare) to put down the eastern 
rebels, and himself, with only the forces of Sioda Mac Namara and Ajieslis 
O'Grady, marched against the north, passing the Abbey and Beladugga, 
"westward along the sea." Conor Carrach O'Loughlin surprised him- 
" in the camp of Suydayne," and defeated and slew him : " and he was 
by the monks honourably buried in the Abbey of Corcomroe. Over the 
place of his rest they set up his tomb," 1267.* 

In 1317, as already mentioned, the rival clans of the O'BrienB met on 
'^ Drum Lurgan," west of the Abbey, and close to it (not at Mortyclough, 
as so often stated) ; the struggle was savage and confused, and Donchad 
O'Brien and most of his chiefs fell.^ The rest of the history calls for 
' little notice. The abbey was dissolved and granted by the Government, 
in 1564, to Donnell O'Brien, and in 1611 the possessions of the Abbey 
were given to Bichard Harding. It is interesting to find, so late as 1628, 
the appointment of Friar John O'Dea, an Irish monk of Salamanca, to be 
its Abbot. 

The remains are (except at the east end) of that grimly plain and 
even rude architecture which marks the work of Donaldmore O'Brien. 
We need only note that it consists of a cloister garth, without curcade, 
and its eastern and southern buildings nearly destroyed, except the 
vaulted sacristy. North of this is the church, once a long, undivided 
cruciform building, with side arches and aisles, now split into a nave, 
and ritual choir, consisting of a square chancel, and a section of the nave, 
partitioned off from the actual nave by a plain screen wall, crowned with 
a bell turret, and pierced with a low-pointed door ; over this, from a 
small opening high above the chancel floor, a flight of stairs gives access 
to the parapets and rooms over the chancel and chapels. The transepts 
are small and featureless, with large plain round arches. The chancel is 

1 ** Wars of Turlough " and ** Annals of Innisfallen " (older). 

' The account in the *< Wan of Turlough '' now chiefly interests us for its descrip- 
tive notes of the district. We hear of the *' arable land" and ''stone enclosure/' 
the purple marble and polished stones, starry ornaments and whitewashed walls of the 
Abbey ^and the ** smootn, grave -flagged sanctuary," in which, under stones carved with 
listinctive marks, King Donchad and his kinsmen, Mortough Garbh and Brian Bearra 
0*Brien, were laid. 
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richly groined, with a pointed arch and clustered columns, a decorated 
rib recalling a similar feature in the transept of Tewkesbuiy Abbey. 
The east window is triple, with a single light above it. In a plain 
recess in the north wall lies the effigy of Conor na Siudaine, 1267. The 
king reposes on a mantle and cushion, his feet apparently on an 
embroidered pillow. Overhead is a late unfinished effigy of a bishop or 
abbot. The sedilia are interesting ei^amples of the transition from 
liomanesque to Gothic. The altar is entire ; and many tombs with 
crosses, one cut on a slab of yew,^ pave the floor. The north chapel is 
closed to form a modem vault; and, like the chancel capitals, seems 
later than the ^outh chapel. The south has very curious capitals, the 
archaic heads of a man and woman being combined with late twelfth- 
century foliage.^ The out-buildings are much dilapidated, the gate arch 
having fallen since 1840. Near the ruins, a clear spring, Tober Sheelah, 
bursts out of the rock. The origin of the name is lost. Keane's sugges- 
tion that it is connected with a mythical goddess, represented by the 
figures called Sheelas, is incorrect, as the latter name is derived from a 
single figure, and only applied very recently to the class. 

OUGHTMAMA. 

Ascending the hill south of the abbey, and getting a fine view of the 
latter and the whole valley to Muckinish Castle and the open sea, we 
reach the very ancient churches of Oughtmama (the breast of the pass), 
so called from the steep hill overhanging the Carcair road. They lie in a 
depression, and are three in number. The most eastern has been levelled, 
except the east gable with its slit window and round-headed splay. The 
second is a small oratory quite perfect, and measuring 23 feet 10 inches by 
14 feet 6 inches, with a similar window and an arched door with inclined 
jambs and slight imposts. Lying in a line with this, a short distance to 
the west, is the third and largest church, the north and west walls form- 
ing a noble piece of cyclopean masonry. The nave measures 45 feet by 
21 feet, as in Ordnance Survey Notes ; its west doorway has a lintel and 
inclined jambs ; the door turned in a stone socket. Set in the south-west 
comer is a curious stoup or font, carved in high relief, with two struggling 
animals, their necks intertwined. The chancel arch is of the usual plain 
type, round, and with slight imposts. The south windows are round- 
headed ; the more western is moulded outside. The walls are crowned 
with a water table, and there are handle stones at each angle of the west 
front. The chancel measures 21 feet by 17 feet, and is much defaced ; 

1 This is noted by Bishop Pococke in his "Tour," 1762 (ed. Rev. Dr. Stokes), 
pp. 107,108. 

' There is a careful sketeh of these by Mr. "Wakeman in Gentleman* s Magazine, 
1864, Part I, and a plan and detailed sketches of the building in the report of its 
repair by the Board of Works in 1879. Another picturesque view and description 
occur in M»* de Bovefs *'Trois Mois on Irlande," pp. 286-8. See 9^&o Journal, 
vol. XXX. (1900), p. 301. 
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but the head of the east window, cut horn a flingle block, remains outside 
the church, and is believed to be a sovereign cnre for headache if the 
patient lies down and inserts his head into it. Several defaced tombs of 
early date, one with a fragmentary Irish inscription, lie in the chancel. 
Near the churches is St. dolman's Well, preserving the name of the 
founder ; bnt a wide field is left for his identification, as the '' Leabhar 
Breac " mentions three Colmans, sons of Lngaid, as belonging to XJcht- 
mama. The litany of Oenghus commemorates seven bishops of this place, 
which only renders more astonishing the loss of all record of so large 
and holy a community. There are foil descriptions of Oughtmama in 
Dunraven, vol. i., p. 102, and Brash, <* Eccles. Arch.," p. 16. 

An enormous stone fort, 700 feet in diameter, crowns the ridge of 
Turlough HiU, over Oughtmama, but it is much defaced. It has no less 
than eight gateways, and several hut rings, A cairn lies to the west. 

MoRTTCLorGH. — Wc tuTu uorth from Belaclugga, and after a pretty 
drive along the creek reach the little hamlet of Mortyclough. The forts 
have been carefully described by Mr. T. Cooke in the 1851 volume of 
our Journal (p. 294) : — Parkmore Fort has two concentric ramparts, with 
fosses, internal diameter 120 feet^ and external 214, the ramparts being 
of clay, faced with stone. A souterrain opens in the centre of the fort ; 
it is built of dry stones, the roof being of large flags. Then the passage 
narrows and ends in a wall, but by climbing through a square opening in 
the roof you reach a second chamber. Thence you descend into a short 
passage leading into a gallery at light angles to the first. Opposite the 
entrance another small passage leads to a sally-port in the outer rampart, 
the aperture having been closed with a flag. 

Mortyclough fort has a somewhat similar souterrain. Not far from 
it is a nearly levelled caher or stone fort of the type common in Clare. 

THE WEST COAST OF CLAKE. 

From Galway Bay we go southward along the coast of Clare, past the 
terraced hills of Burren. The level space before we reach Moher forms 
the parish of Killilagh, behind which lies Lisdoonvama, near the 
foot of Slieve Elva (1109 feet high), and also the old episcopal see of 
Kilfenora, with its ancient cathedral, noble cross, and great stone forts.^ 
A similar but less interesting group of cahers, seventeen in number, lies 
along the coast, ending near the round castle of Doonagore, at the northern 
extremity of Moher. We now pass these fine cliffs — sheer precipices of 
shale and flagstones ; their highest points are near Aillenasharragh (Foal's 
Cliff), 503 feet ; O'Brien's tower, 580 feet ; the tower being a picnic 
house, made, with many roads, bridges, and other improvements, in the 
earlier part of the late century, by Cornelius O'Brien of Birchfield ; the 
cliffs rise to 587 feet at StookecD, and thence fall to 407 feet at their 
most noteworthy point, Hag's Head. This last has a beautiful natural 

» bee Jomnal, vol. xxvii. (1897), py. 121-127 ; vol. xxx. (1900), pp. 399-404. 
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arcli, and, with its detached pinnacles, is, as seen from the south, not 
unlike a woman seated. John Lloyd, a Clare schoolmaster, in 1778, gives 
this quaint description in his "Impartial Tour"M "On the western 
cape or headland lies the famous old fort Kuan, called Moher ... on the 
summit of a very stupendous cliff, surrounded with a stone wall, a part 
of which is up ; inside of it is a green plain ; . . • underneath this is 
another green pasture, gradually declining to the lower cliff, and which 
is often covered with the raging hillows of that alarming coast. On the 
lower plain is Hag's Head, a high perpendicular rock almost parallel 
ivith the upper surface ; it is closely similar to a woman's head, from 
which it is called. . . . This wonderful promontory, almost encompassed 
with devouring seas, and the opposite wild shore, really affords a horrible 
and tremendous aspect, vastly more to be dreaded than accounted 
for." It is called ** Kan Kalye " on the well-known Elizabethan map, 
annotated by Lord Burleigh. The old stone fort of " Mothair ui Ruis " 
was destroyed when the telegraph tower was built at the beginning of 
the century. 

"We next see Liscannor Bay. Tradition says that an island, with a city 
and church of St.' Scioth, *'Kilstapheen," now submerged, lay in this bay; 
a similar story of an imaginary island is told of a spot in the mouth of the 
Shannon. There has certainly been a remarkable subsidence along this 
coast. Bogs and tree-stumps are found, under the sea, at Eillard, near 
Doonbeg; and "MacCreiche's bed" is now far out on the strand of 
Liscannor, although it may have been constructed (like Timon's) on the 
old beach.' The case of Mutton Island, infray is very worthy of attention. 
Liscannor Castle stands on the cliff. There Sir Tirlough O'Brien levied 
a great muster to oppose the landing of the Spanish Armada in 1588, and 
one of those ill-fated ships attempted to get a supply of water, but in vain.' 
At the head of the bay are the great san4-hills, the reputed haunt of the 
fairy king Donn ; the tall castle of Dough (Dumhach, sandhill) ; and the 
village of Lehinch. Farther south we pass Miltown-Malbay and Spanish 
Point, and note behind it Slieve Callan (1282 feet), famous for its much- 
controverted ogham : '' Beneath this stone lies Conan (Conaf, Cosas, or 
CoUas), the fierce and swift-footed " — and a very perfect cromlech. Lloyd 
says of Conan : — '' This gentleman was a very uncouth officer and voracious 
eater." Next we see Mutton Island, the ancient Iniscaorach ; its older 
name was Inis Fitae, and it was rent into three by a storm and tidal wave 
about 800 A.D.^ It and the adjoining Mattle Island figure as Iniskereth 

^ Becently republished for priyate circulation. 

' We find in the ** Colloquy of the Ancients " (" Silva Gadelica," ii., p. 201) that 
Cliodhna was buried in Teite's grave on the shore ; while the Irish Nennius mentions 
a wonderful cairn, helow high-water mark, on Eothall Trawohelly, p. 199. For the 
latter, see W. C. Borlase, *^ Dolmens of Ireland," vol. i., p. 379. 

3 Journal, vol. xix. (1889), p. 131. 

^ *< Annals of the Four Masters," 799 ; in other authorities, 801 and 804: 
The new edition of Archdall's **Monasticon," Dublin, 1872, in a note on Mutton 
Island, says : — *'The ruins of an ancient church and Round Tower still mark the 
place " (yol. i., p. 76). This is a great mistake, as even a glance at the map might 
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and Inismatttil, " two islands in the ocean," in a grant of Donchad Caii- 
brech O'Brien, Prince of ThomonJ, to the Archbiahopof Caehel, in 1215. 
Mutton Island waa recently sold by tbe Stacpoole family. It has the 
mde stone shaft of a cross, part of tlie vest gable of an oratory of St. 
Senan, and some very picturesque arches and caves. Behind it one of the 
Armada ships was wrecked, at Tromra, and a second in the angle of 
Malbay, at Doonbeg. Each of these places possesses a castle. Tromra, 
behind the coastguard station, is an ancient tower of the O'Briens, named 
in tlie 1215 grant and in the wars of 1276 and 1642. In the last period 
it was taken and plundered in a sea expedition of the D'Flaherties under 
romantic oircumstances, told at length in an appendix to "H-Iar 
Connaught." Doonbeg and Doonmore castles, a short distance away, 
figure in the " Annals of the Four Masters." 



BlsHUF'l ISUMD, MtAB Klt-KBE—TuE OjliTOBY. 

The telegraph tower of Beltard caps a high cliff with notable caves; 
we soon pass the beautiful bay imd favourite watering-place of Kilkee. 
Wear it is Bishop's Island ; this precipitous rock has on it a very primitive 
cell and oratory. Tradition says that a bishop once went to live on it, to 
escape the teak of relieving his famine -stricken flock ; he dwelt there all 
. the winter ; but when he tried to return to the mainland the following 
spring, he found that the sea had widened the chasm, and, raging round 
his prison prevented all chance of rescue ; bo he died of hunger himself, 
in sight of those he had left to a similar fate. In the gloomy hay behind 
the island the good ship " Intrinsic " perished sixty jeara since. Fearful 
are the traditions, still vivid round Kilkee, of the ship Sghting the storm 
for several hours in that gloomy death-trap ; the cliffs crowded with 
people unable to help ; the newly -married officer, witli his wife and one 
other frightened woman, visible through the spray, as the ship sank ; 
and a sea-gull, swooping over the whirlpool, and dropping a lady's glove 

LaTB shown. The V AmiaU uf C'luuiumiiioiae," in 801, •ay; — "There wob audi 
horrilile, groat thunder, the next after St. Patriclc's Dbt, that it put asunder lOlO 
men betireen Corulc Baeekynn and the land about it. The aea divided an island there 
in three parte ; the sees and eande thereof did cover the earth near it." See alao the 
Iriih version of " NenniuB," p. 207. 
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amoDg the people on the cliff. On this incident a pathetic poem,' now 
nearly forgotten, was imtten : — 

" Of the cherisbed of Duny a heart and home there's but this relic tOMed, 
Fragile and tight, on the wild WB-toftm— a type of the laved and loit. 

Whow gloTc, like the dove- borne branch of yore, is given for those that 

ireep her, 
A pledge Ihat the vatere can chill her no more, that sweet ie the rest of 

the sleeper." 

Dunlecky Castle,* the splendid clifFa and cavea of Tullig, the great 
promontory foi-t of Dundoillroe, and the low hut picturesque rocks and 
natural hridges of Ross, are passed, and we round Loop Head, entering 
the month of the Shannon. We see, to the south, the beautiful domes 
of Brandon and other Eerry peaks, the cliffs of Ballybunion, and the 
towers of Bcol. 



Loop Head is the ancient " Cuchullin'a Leap," where the great Red 
Branch hero, flying from a too importunate lover, sprang across the chasm 
to the dizzy rock-pinnacle which we noticed at the end of the headland ; 
the lady attempted to follow, and was dashed to pieces. Clare legend says 
her name was Mai, whence " Ualbay," and that her blood Btaincd the sea 
to Uoher. We find a nearly identical legend in the " Dind Senchas."* 
Buan, daughter of Samaera, loved Cnchullin, whom she saw contending 
with Loeguirc and Connal for the " champion's bit," which Samaera 
adjudged to him at Assaroe. The love-lorn lady followed his chariot- 
track to Fich-m-buena, beyond Drumsna, on the Shannon ; and she leaped 
an awful leap after him against the rock, and thereof she died. 

About a mile from the head is a hill, crowned by the great Tuatha De 

'Dublin U'lireiiil!/ Magazine, Igll (itu.I, page ;I64 : also Lady Chatterton's 
" Ramblee," vol. ii.,p. 226 ; and Mn. Nott's "Two Months at Kilkee." 

' Described by Mt. George Hewaon in Journal, vol. iv. (1879-1882), p. 267. 

' '■KevueCelttque" (1894-1896), p. 57. " lolduhlaup," the alleged Norse name 
of Loop Head, has been also identified wilh Lough Uwillf m Tram. R.I.A.,yo\. xa. 
(1843). For legends see Journal, vol. uviii. (1898). p. 411. 
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Danann fort of Caher Crocaun, now nearly levelled ; another prominent 
hill, Behy (400 feet), rises on the hrink of the river. On Kilcredann Point 
are a battery and two ruined chnrches ; the lower has a neatly decorated 
eaat window with Bomanesqne scrolls and leaves, probably of the eleventh 
century ; its founder was Caritan, disciple of Senan, eirea 580. Beyond 
it is the tower of Carrigaholt * (** the rock of the fleet " or " of the Ulster- 
man/' say some) ; it was long the residence of the Mac Mahons, princea 
of West Corcovaskin,' and of the O'Briens, Lords Clare, and was besieged 
by Ludlow. It now belongs to the Burtons, who, with the Westby and 
Macdonnell families, purchased the large estates confiscated from Lord 
Clare in 1703. The small late church, east of the castle, is Kilcroney, and 
the little village behind the battery is Doonaha, the native place of our 
well-known scholar, £ugene O'Curry. We next pass Moyasta Creek or 
Poulnishery (" oyster pool "), and reach Eilrush and Scattery Island. 

SCATTERY, ob INISCATHA. 

Inis Cathaig (the Island of the '' Cata,"' a horrible monster defeated 
by St. Senan, and chained in the Lake of Doulough, near Mount Callan) 
is one of our most interesting island monasteries. On the low island risea 
a fine round tower, and near it a cathedral, an oratory, the church, and 
burial-place of Senan, the church of Ard-uan-Aingeal (Angel's hill), and 
on the shore near the pier, the late mediaeval church of Kilnamarve, an 
Elizabethan castle, and a church site. The monastery owes its origin in 
the first half of the sixth century to Senan, son of Ergin, or Gerrchin. 
He was bom at Moylough, east of Kilrush, where two rude and ancient 
churches remain. Colgan collects several mediaeval accounts of this saint ; 
the fullest can scarcely be older than the fourteenth century,^ as it alludes 
to the plundering of the termon by Rich, de Clare immediately before 
the battle of Dysert o dea, fought in 1318 ; but these are practically our 
only " authorities," for the scattered notes from other records tell us very 
little. We find, under March 8th, that Senan was of the race of Corbre 

1 See account of a *< Volcano in Co. Kerry," published in Dublin, 1733 (T.G.D.» 
Presi 1, No. 69). This burning cliff, opposite Carrigaholt, is most circumstantially 
described : '* The heat is so great, and the sulphureous stench so strong, that there u 
no waiting to be over-curious in making remarks." The pamphlet is, in parts, a 
satire on the Fellows of T.C.D., on whose estates the cliff was alleged to exist. 

' Oorcovaskin comprised the baronies of Moyarta and Clonderalaw, with the parish 
of Clondegad. In early times it also comprised Ibricane. It was inhabited at an 
earlv period by the Martini, a Firbolg tribe who, in later times, had settlements at 
Emly : see <* Annals of the Four Masters," under a.m. 3790. 

> There was a carving of the *' Cata " on the east gable of the old chapel of 
Kilrush. The *< Calendar of Oengus," and the '^Lebar Brec," say that Senan 
<' gibbeted it " for swallowing his smith. 

^ The Life reputed to be by his successor, Odran, ib probably many centuries 
later. We have a poem attributed to Dalian Forrgonil, eirca 696, '< noble Seanan, 
peaceful father"; a metrical Life said to be by St. Colman of Cloyne; a Life of 
St. Senan, translated by John Lloyd, eirea 1780; while poems on Senan and his 
sanctuary occur in MSS. L. 23, 11, R.I. A. 
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Bascfaaoini from whom the district was named Corcoyaskin. Legends 
said that the hoy's hirth had heen prophesied hy Patrick, and also 
foretold hy a dmid shortly hefore it took place. Ergin, and his wife 
Comgell, had houses at Maghlacha and Tracht Terminm, and were people 
of good position. We read of the yonth heing forced to serve in a raid 
against Gorcomroe, and of many miracles done hy him eyen while a layman. 
Soon after this {eirea a.d. 500) he met Cassidan, a Kerry ahhot, then 
staying in lorris (the south-west angle of Clare), who received him into 
the monastic life. Senan studied with Natalis, Ahhot of Kilmanach, in 
Ossory, and made a pilgrimage to Rome^ and France, visiting St. Martin 



SHANNOH 




Plan of Ruins, Scattert Island. 



of Tours* and St. David of Wales, who gave him a crosier (but there are 
vast difficulties besetting the narrative). He returned to Ireland, and 
founded a number of cells in Co. Cork, the Islands of the Fergus, 
Mutton Island, and Scattery. He seems to have heen a monk peacefully 

^He is patron of the French churches of Flausensis and Guc-Senen, and chief 
pati'on of the diocese of St. Pol de leon. His French Life purports to be " from the 
Monuments or Acts of Iniscathay Church, in Ireland, dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin" (O'Hanlon's "Lives of the Irish Saints,'* vol. iii.). 

'* St. Martin of Tours (316-400). (The <* Annals of Clonmacnoise," p. 63, makes 
his date a century earlier.) 
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disposed, pure, of deep thought, austere piety, and certainly not worthy 
of the contempt and dislike with which Dr. O'Donovan^ writes ahout him. 

The legend of his repulse of the holy nun, Cannara, can he read in 
the coarse and cynical Latin verses of the metrical Life, or in the sweeter 
version of Moore, ** haste and leave this sacred Isle." Among 
his foundations were Daiiinis, Feenish, and Inisloe, in the Fergus, 
Eilchallige (Kilnegalliagh) on Moyasta creek, and Kilmacduan. At least 
seven wells^ are dedicated to him in Clare, and his name is still not 
uncommon amongst the peasantry. He died in Scattery, March 8th, 544, 
attended hy his friends, Deron, the Bishop, Moronoc, the penitentiaiy of 
Inisloe, and Moloc of luistipraid. 

The records consist principally of the ohits of officials.' The only 
facts of any interest arer— St. Kieran, founder of Clonmacnoise, came 
hither from Aran, and was an officer of the Ahhey ahout 536. A certain 
Aidan of Iniscathaig, who died March 31st, has heen identifi.cd with 
Aidan, who died the same day, in 651, and was founder of Lindisfame,^ 
and, consequently, predecessor of the Bishops of Durham ; much as we 
would wish to connect this great missionary with the Island, we must 
allow it to he very douhtful, the more so that there was a later Ahhot, 
Aidan, of Iniscathaig, who died 861. However, he of Lindisfame was 
Irish, and held to his native rule for ohserving Easter. Flaherty mac 
Inmainen, its Ahhot, was accused of having urged the learned and good 
Cormac mac CuUenan, King of Cashel, into the war with Leinster, in 
which he lost his life in 902 ;* hut, after a penance, Flaherty was forgiven, 
and made king-hishop of Cashel, dying in 944. Lying fuU in the track 
of the Norse of Limerick, it is not surprising that the monastery suffered 

^ *' A teeble hermit, ... as crazy and vindictive as he Mat» bevei-e and pious, 
though, indeed, a great and good man for the little and bad times he lived in" 
(Ordnance Survey letters, R.I. A.). It must be i-emembered that official restrictions 
and miserable weather, food, and lodging, often tried our great antiquaiy beyond 
human endurance, and made his '* letters " — his only means of relief — stronger than 
the mere antiquarian matter justified. 

' Scattery, Kilshanny, Clonlea, Doonass, Cooraclare, Eilkee, and Kilcredaun. 

3 Abbots :— Aedan, d. 861. Mailbrigda, d. 887. Flathbheartagh, 903. Cinaedad, 
4. 942. Gebheunach mac Cathail, d. 963. Scaudlan, d. 956 (968 ?). Cathal, d. 974 
(991 ?). Mailisu mac Flannbrait, d. 979. CoUa, 994. Brian O'Lece, 1033. Brian 
O'Burgus, 1081. O'Briuc, 1089. Later audiorities give Dian and Odi-an in the fifth 
century, and the very doubtful earlier Aidan, 661. Mrenachs: — Olchobar mac Flan, 
792: and Hua Scula, 1050. Dermot O'Leanna, Coarb, 1119. Aed O'Beaghan, 
Bishop, 1188. *' G. Abb. de Sco Senano," temp, Conor na Suidane O'Brien and 
Donald, Bishop of Eillaloe, circa 1250. ** Black Book of Limerick," No. xxii., in 
a case concerning tithes of '* Iniscathv cum pertin." 

*So in Colgan's "Vita SS.," Calendar of Oengus says that Aedhan, son of 
Lugar, **of Inis Medcoit, Le. Inis Cathaig, or in the N.W. of the little Saxons," 
p. cxxxv., Aug. 31. This rather tells against the identity, the days being different. 
The notes (** Annals of the Four Masters," 627) seem to prove tlie identity of Inis- 
medcoit and Lindisfame. The '^Martyrology of Donegal" says he was Bishop of 
Iniscathaig and at Inis Medhcoit," &c., as above. One cannot but suspect a confu- 
sion, as the Annals seem silent on the earlier Aidan of Scattery ; and there was a 
strong temptation to identify what may have only been a commemoration of the ninth - 
century Abbot with the missionary of Lindisfame. 

^ He left by will three ounces of gold to Iniscathaig and his rich vestmeilts to its 
Abbot, 902 (Keating, quoting ** Battle of Ballymoon "). 
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severely; it was ravaged and destroyed 816 and 835. In 972, Magnus, 
son of Harold, with the ^'Lagmann *' of the Scotch Islands, violated the 
sanctuary of Senan by carrying off Imhar (Ivor) of Limerick, who had 
sought refuge there. And three years later the place was ** violated'* ^ 
by Brian Bom, who captured it from Ivor and his sons Amlaff and 
Dubhchenn. The " Annals of Clonmacnoise" put this event in 970. The 
Banes of Dublin plundered it in 1057, those of Limerick in 1176, and a 
certain Englishman, William Hoel, three years later, did not even spare 
the churches. The account favoured by Archbishop Ussher • states that 
on the death of Bishop Aed O'Beaghain in 1188, the see was divided 
between Killaloo, Limerick, and Ardf ert ; the actual island being assigned 
to Limerick. There are some difficulties in this history, for Aed is the 
only ** Bishop'* of Scattery in our oldest records, and the limits of the 
diocese of Killaloe, laid down by the Synod of Eath BreasaiP in 1116, 
extend to Loop Head (Leim Gongcullin). The author of a learned article 
on the island^ argues that the notice of this allotment in the '^ Black Book 
of Limerick " {otrea 1420) is a forgery of one of the Protestant bishops to 
recover the island from its lay grantees ; but we find the place named as 
the collegiate church of Inniscathy, in the diocese of Limerick, .1408.* 

The English, at any rate, took possession of it, and appointed, from 
1280 to 1300, a series of " keepers " (custodes).' A strange event took 
place in 1359.' Pope Innocent YI., being then at Avignon, appointed a 
certain Thomas to be Bishop of Cathay; he was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Pneneste and ordered to betake himself to his see ; but on his 
arrival he found that no bishop recognized him, and that they accused 
him of many crimes, alleging that the church of Iniscathay was only 
parochial (1361). Pope Urban, in 1363, finding that the matter was 
unsettled, directed a further inquiry by Thomas, Bishop of Lismore ; his 

^Tighemach (who, however, is unfriendly to Brian) says ** vaatata." 
^ »**Primordia,^'p. 873. 

3 See Keating^a '* History *' (O*0onor's edition), p. 101. Perhaps, as Ardfert and 
Killaloe were given the respective banks of the Shannon, the island was given to 
Limerick to avoid the jealousy likely to arise in the two other Sees, which had more 
plausible claims to its possession. Moreover, Rathkeale Deanery, to which it was 
assigned, was under the patronage of St. Senan (Vita S. Itae). 

In 1180, Donaldmore O'Brien, in his Charter to Clare Abbey, does not mark Loop 
Head, '* Saltum Congoluni," as lying outside the See of EUlaloe (MSS. T.C.B., F. 1, 
15 ; and Journal^ vol. xxxii. (1892), p. 78, for text). 

* See Journal, vol. xiii. (1874-1875), pp. 257, 273. It seems that the island had been 
lost to the church of Limerick for many years at the time of Bishop 0*Dea (1400) : 
see Lenihan's ** History of Limerick," p. 564, quoting Rev. Jasper White. In 1742, 
Bey. Br. Lacy, Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick, recovered it from the See of 
EiUaloe ; and his successor, in 1801, assigned the inhabitants to the care of the priest 
of Ballylongford, £erry. 

^ Brady's ''Episcopal Succession," vol. iii., p. 53. See also Journal, vol. xxxiy. 
(1904), p. 126. 

« ** Collectanea de Rebus Hib.," MSS. T.C.D., F. 4, 23, names '« Donatus O'Mal- 
murry, custos ante Th. cap'*: Tho. le Worcester, 1286; Tho. de Chapelain. 
"Liber Ruber de Kilkenny," MSS. T.C.D., F. 1, 16. This names Richard of 
London, Donat Omulvanry, and Tho. de Capell, 1296. Brady mentions Alan Linsius 
as Custos 1409 

' Theiner's " Monumenta." See also ** Cal. of Papal Registers " (1363), p. 461. 
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report is not given, but we may be certain that the opposing bishops of 
Killaloe, Limerick, and Ardfert won the day. 

The reign of Elizabeth completed the destruction of the abbey ; lying 
full in view of passing ships, the Qovemment's orders could not be evaded, 
as in the case of inland monasteries. Jenkyn Conway held it^ in 1577 ; 
and it was eventually granted as a fishing-village to Limerick city, having 
to supply an impost of 1000 oysters per annum for each dredger, and 500 
herrings for each smack. In later days the Mayor of Limerick asserted 
his rights by shooting an arrow into the river west of the island. There 
was still another jurisdiction to be suppressed ; like many of our oldest 
abbeys, there was a lay '' coarb " (comarb), who acted as steward to the 
monks. Li this case the coarbs were the O'Cahans or Keanes, who were 
curators of the ** clogh an oir," or golden bell of Senan,' which fell from 
heaven, at the cross between Kildimo and Farighy, and is still in the 
hands of their descendant, Mr. Marcus Keane, of Beechpark, near 
Ennis. The ** converbship " had been given to Donald O'Brien, Prince of 
Thomond by inauguratioQ and rebellion, about twenty years before, to 
bribe him to accept the English rule : it was withheld by the Keanes, and 
his son. Sir Turiough O'Brien, petitioned for its restoration. At this time 
Calvagh (son of Siacus O'Cahane), the last-recognized coarb, died 1581. 
An inquisition had been taken in 1 577, and found that the '^ * converb ' held 
a new castle, partly built, and a small stone house and three cottages value 
10«. Sd, In the island were two chapels in ruins (Knockanangel and 
Temple Shenan), the abbey of Synan (cathedral), with a cemetery, also a 
parish church " (Kilnamarve) : the abbey had thirty-three canons, and 
owned the termon and sixteen quarters. Now further steps were 
facilitated, and it was found that *^ Charles " Cahane held these lands by 
'' an inheritance called a * courboe.' " The island was placed in the hands 
of the Protestant Bishop of Killaloe, who in 1583 granted it to Teige 
Mc Qilchanna, its prior. The Cahanes still maintained some of their old 
impoitance. Nicholas Cahane was coroner of Clare in 1588, and has left 
us an interesting description of the Armada ships in the Shannon.' 
Maurice, Bishop of Killaloe, says that Cahane ''with his ancestors was 

» " Excerpta de Inquis. Monast.," MSS. T.C.D., F. 4, 25. 

*See Mason's "Parochial Survey," ii., 440. It was exhibited March 9th, 
1826, to Society of Antiquaries, London {Arehaologia, xxi., p. 569). The outer 
part was pronounced to be of thirteenth centuiy. The early bell is visible where the 
cover is broken. It avenged a false oath by striking the perjurer ** with convul- 
sions and death.'* See also Dwyer's *' Diocese of Killaloe,'* p. 538. It was lodged 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy for some time in 1864. The ArehtDologieal 
Journal, v., p. 331, states that Cloch-an-oir, of Scattery, was exhibited at Norwich. 
It and another bell, found at Scattery, and aparently of bronzed iron, were exhibited 
in Dublin by Francis Keane, of Kilrush, and J. Cooke, 1853. Mr. Cooke's bell 
passed into the possession of the British Museum. The clooh an oir was exhibited at 
the lisdoonvama Meeting of the Society. (See our Journal, vol. xxx., 1900, p. 166.) 

3 ** Calendar of State Papers " (Ireland), 1588, p. 38. Bryan Cahane was one <' of 
the chief gentry and ablest persons " near Kilnish, when his horses were seized for 
James II., in April, 1690. The late Mr. Marcus Eeane was one of the most daring 
supporters of the Pagan origin of our *< Towers and Temples." 
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commonly called ' Gorrabne of Terrymone Sbynan/ " the utana as well as 
the oflSce proving a constant stambling-block to the English. 

Thomas Dyneley sketched the place in 1 680-81 . He shows the round 
tower, the cathedral, and castle, the churches of Knockanangel and 
Kilnamarve, and another near the last, omitting Temple Senan. 

John Lloyd in 1778 says it was '' famous for its being the residence of 
that pious and early Christian Senan." He mentions its crowds of 
pilgrims, and adds, <' There is perhaps the loftiest old steeple in the 
kingdom, with five or six large and small churches." In 1880-1881, 
the Boai*d of Works repaired the ruins at a cost of £198. 





Silver Bkoochbs found at Iniscatha. 



We must briefly allude to the folk-lore of the island. Kew boats 
sailed round it ^' sunwise " on their first cruise, and took its pebbles to 
sea to avert danger. Bodies, buried on the mainland at Shanakill, in 
consequence of storms, were miraculously removed into the holy isle. A 
fisherman alleged, in 1844, that being detained from Mass by a storm, he 
prayed in the cathedral, and, looking up, found it crowded by monks and 
laity, with priests in gorgeous vestments round the altar. He closed his 
eyes and pi*ayed, and next glance found all the spectres had vanished ; he 
only saw '' the clouds flitting over the roofless church, and the old ravens 
croaking and whirling over their nest on the tower top." These ravens, 
I may add, were believed to take their young each year to Carrigfoyle, 
and never let them return. 

Antiquities have occasionally been dug up ; two perfect silver 
brooches^ and a ** silver candlestick" (found in the ruins, about 1840). 
A hatchet, shaped like a bird's head, and reputed Danish, was exhibited 
to our Society, in 1874, and proved to bo Malayan! 

There was a cairn, **Gluin Shenan" (Senan's knee),* west of the 
village, at which passers-by used to bow ; here the saint was said to have 
prayed before attacking the ** Cata." The Rev. Dean Kenny, when p.p. 

^ Figured above from Lady Chatterton's •* Rambles," vol. ii.jPp. 228, 229. 
Another ** knee-stone ** of Senan used to lie at the head of Kilrush Creek. 
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of Eilrush, got it removed, and stopped the ^'patterns" as leading to 
scenes of dissipation; his curate, about 1827, persuaded several women 
to enter Senan's church, but his attempt to mitigate the superstition 
regarding the saint's posthumous misogyny failed. A few weeks later 
the women and their families were evicted, and left the island.^ In 1 84 1 , 
a flat slab stood in a stone circle near the landing-place ;' another slab, 
on which St. Gannara floated from Kerry, and under which one tradition 
sfidd she was buried, lay near Eineanna, the southern point. 

We now examine the rains.' Six churches are known to have 
existed; the sixth lay south of Kilnamarve — it stood in 1680, but had 
disappeared in 1808. Dutton and Mason describe the stratum of human 
bones in the sea-worn bank, the last relic of its cemetery. Button 
imagined from it that the whole isle was paved with bones — a familiar 
method in theories — and his statement has been repeated by later writers. 
The notion that ten or eleven churches stood here is found in that fruitful 
source of error, Archdall's ''Monasticon"; and in a late poem, on the 
Shannon, by Michael O'Brannain, 1794, '^ a saint of glorious life, Senan, 
placed eUven churches, and a beautiful high bell-tower beside them." 

Eoxnm Toweb* 

Save for the extreme top of its '^ beann chopair," or conical cap, it is 
in excellent preservation. For about a third of its height it is of fairly 
large and good masonry, but for the next third it is small and rude. 
Above this is a band of thin flags, for some six or eight courses ; then 
larger, but coarser, work appears, a single band of large l^locks girding it at 
the upper windows, and a small projecting cornice of flagstones appearing 
below the roof. The windows are plain, with flat lintels ; they face 
as follows in each story above the door: north, south, east (perhaps 
reset), west, and in the top story, four, facing the cardinal points. 

The door faces east, and is on the ground-level ; it has inclined jambs, 

and the head is partly corbelled. It is 4 feet 8 inches high, and from 

2 feet at the corbelling to 2 feet 3 inches below. It is supposed by some 

there was an older door higher up, where was a breach now repaired ; 

but G'Donovan confesses that it could scarcely have occupied the 

break, and that no other trace remains. The tower is 52 feet 4 inches in 

circumference, internal diameter 8 feet and walls 4^ feet thick. Its 

height is alleged to be 120 feet. Tradition says it was built by Senan, 

and never completed. 

Cathedral. 

An oblong building of no great beauty, about 78 feet east of the 
tower. It measures 68 feet 4 inches by 27 feet 7 inches, and consists of 

»Our /oMfMa/ (1874-1876), p. 544 (vol. xiii.). 
^Dublin University Magatine (1841), p. 544 (vol. xviii.). 

3 A full account is in the Ordnance Survey Letters, B.I. A., by Dr. O'Donovau* 
14, B. 24, pp. 13-31. 
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a single compartment. It was a large church, possibly of the sinQi oi 
«arly tenth centnr;. Of it there remain the side walls and west end, 
to a he^ht of 10 feet to 10 feet 6 inches, and a few feet of the lower 
part of the eastern wall, retained in the later rebuilding. 

The west door is an excellent and massiTO example, 6 foot 6 inches 
hi^, with inclined iambs, from 2 feot U inches to 3 feet 2 inches. The 
lintel is 5 feet 8 inches by 12 inchee high, and 3 feet 10 inches thick, 
projecting some 4 inches into the chorch ; the door was fixed in square 
morticeB, one of which retained its iron staple. There are projectiiig 
antffi, 2 feet by 3 feet 5 inches wide. Above 10 feet 6 inches, the wall 
and gable have been rebuilt witii small flagstones, probably in the 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century, when the south and east windowB 



were inserted. There are pointed doors in each dde, 12 feet from the 
west end; the south wall has three Gothic windows, the first and third 
pointed, the middle with trefoil head. The east gablehaslate buttresses 
and a window with heavy hood mouldings and'a mitred head at the top. 
Its tracery is nearly gone ; it coneiBted of two cinquefoil-headod lights 
with a quatrefoil above them. 

A square window and door oconr in the north wall; the latter opens 
into a late saeristy, not bonded ' to the church wall. It is 26 feet 
6 inches by 10 feet. There is no trace of recent burial, and the ancient 
church name is lost ; it may have been the " Abbey of St. Mary," of 
the Inquisition of 1609. 



8CATTERY, OR INISCATHA. 
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Oratoet. 

An interesting little church, 5 feet north of last. It consists of a 
nave and chancel (23 feet 3 inches by 12 feet 6 inches, and 8 feet 9 inches 
by 10 feet 4 inches, respectively). The masonry is large and early, save 
a small oblong ope in the west gable. The south door and chancel 
arch are defaced. The lower courses of the latter show it was of good 
Komanesque design, probably of the eleventh century. One of its piers 
is suggestive of a Saxon baluster, and an inserted block has a late-looking 
guilloche, or rather vesical loops, enclosing flews- de-lys. The voussoirs 
were decorated with chevrons. The chancel was nearly levelled, as I 
first saw it, in 1878 ; it has been since partly rebuilt. 

Cashel and Wbll. 

These remains are enclosed by an ancient wall, the north side being 
in fair preservation and of large blocks. In the field to the west is the 
well, Tober Senan ; near it was a cross-marked slab. 




Tombstone near Temple Senan. 



Temple Senak. 

This stands on the higher ground north of the main group, and com- 
mands a fine view up the river to Tarbert. It has been extensively 
rebuilt on a bad foundation, its south wall having two heavy stepped 
buttresses, and its east end leaning ominously outward. It consists of a 
nave and chancel (23 feet 10 inches by 16 feet 9 inches, and 10 feet 
10 inches by 10 feet 10 inches). The west gable is blank, the south 
door and window pointed. The choir arch had similar mouldings to 
those in the oratory, but no ornaments or voussoirs remain. The chancel 
had a ledge round the base, and an east window, the light apparently old 
and reset, with semicircular head; the splay has a nearly flat arch. 
An enclosure, supposed to contain Senan's tomb— but rude, late, and 

i2 
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defaced — stands a few feet from the western gable. It measures 21 feet 
8 inches by 1 1 feet 2 inches, with remains of a door and two windows. 
A large block of gritstone, with ogham-like scores,^ is set against its west 
wall, seatwise. A slab, with an incised cross, with interlaced ends, lie& 
near this ; it has the well-preserved inscriptions, ** op t)0 momach " 
and •* op t)o TTloenach aice mogpoin " * (** Pray for Moenach, tutor of 
Mogron "). 

Abd-na-kAngeal (Ceampul cnuio no nQingeal). — On the opposite 
ridge, south-west of the round tower. The gables and most of the north 
wall are down; a rude door and south window, both much defaced, 
appear in the south wall, most of which is ancient and of very large 
blocks. The church measures 40 feet 6 inches by 16 feet 8 inches, and 
has a later building, running south from its east comer, 36 feet by 
15 feet, and nearly destroyed. Tradition says that the angel placed 
Senan on the hill where the church stands, before his fight with the 
monster which guarded the island, whence the name '^ Height of the 
Angel." 

TEMPLE-KA-MAJtvE (church of the dead). — A late building, not earlier 
than the fourteenth century, close to the east strand. It is oblong, 
68 feet by 1 8 feet 6 inches ; its east window is 8 feet 8 inches wide, the 
inner jambs moulded. It had two lights, of which the heads remain. It 
was covered with knotted ivy down, at any rate, to 1878. The west 
gable is blank, with a heavy buttress ; the south wall has a door and three 
windows. A lateral aisle, or sacristy, lay to the north ; only a fragment 
of its east end remains, and the two plain pointed arches and square- 
headed door into the church. Over the last is a very archaic-looking 
angular window. The cornice is simple and characteristic, being of two- 
stepped courses of flagstones. 

Castle. — Only the featureless lower vault remains. It was built 
about 1577, and was a flat-topped turret, several stories high, in 1681, 
as shown in Thomas Dineley's sketch of the island. 



"^Dublin University Magazine ^ January, 1853 (vol. xli.), p. 85, *' Cloiunacnoise» 
Clare, and Airan," by **by S. F." (? Ferguson). It dlBmiBses Scattery in a few 
words, but gives an excellent account of the Aran forts and Corcomroe. 

'This is shown in Miss Stokes's <* Christian Inscriptions of Ireland,*' vol. ii., 
plate zyiii. 



St. IIksnuah'b Ckll, Inisvickillane (TeekjIoht Rock in tuE Dibtance). 




SECTION VI. 



KERRY COAST.' 

ASTe <1o not here intend to deBcrib* the Kerry Coaat between the Sliannon 
and Smerwick, although it is of the greatest interest. Wo need 
-only allude to the Friary of Lialaughtm, to the beautiful rouad tower of 
Kattoo, and the monasteries of Abbeydoroey and Ardfert, besides places 
like RatasB, Kilelton, and Caberc-ouree, all well worthy of cBreful examina- 
tion. We pass from the Shaimon abreast of the great peninsula of Corka- 
guiny, heaped with the vast mountain chains of Slieve Mish and Brandon, 
fretted by the full power of the mercileaa ocean into the beantiful baya 
of Brandon, Smerwick, and Ventry, famous in pre-Christian legend and 
song for the surprise of Caherconree, by the great mythic warrior Curoi, 
and for that fierce battle of the whit« strand of Yentry ; the scene of the 
dirge of Cael, one of our most weirdly suggestive songs, where the 
things of nature join with the wail of the bereaved wife of him who voa 
drowned where "the haven roars over the rushing race of Rinn da 
Bharc.'" No one has yet arisen to write a full account of this beautiful 
district, and its records lie scattered broadcast, and half unknown like its 
ruins.' 

1 By Mr. T, J. WMtropp. 

"• Colloquy of the Ancient*" (" SilyaQsdelica," yol. ii.,p. 121). Rinn d» Bharc, 
now the reef of Reenvsre. See also " Ordnance Survey Letters,'' county Kmry, 
p. 720; and "CalhFinntraga" (Dr. Kuno Meyer), pp. 51, iiS. Ibid., p. fi, for origin 

InoL._ , „ ,_.... .„ _ . . 

of Corkaguiny, aame ; Tol. TJii. (1R64) Oratories of Kilmalkedar and OallaruB [G. Du 
Noyer); vol. x. (1868), Kilmalkedar (A. Eill) ; vol. i. (1879), Processional Ci-OM of 
Ballvlongford [Lislaughlin] (Q. Hew(On) ; vol. xvi. (1883), Ardfert, a very full account 
(A. Hill); TOl.vui. (1887),Sl.Grigoireof Corkaguiny (F. O'Gonnan) ; Sundial at Kil- 
milkedar, &c. {O, Atkinson] ; vol.iix. (1889), Eilelton (P. J. Lynch) ; voL xxi. (1900^ 
Dingle (W. Wakeman) ; vol. iL (1892). Gallerus, 4c. (J. Roinilly Alien); vol. uiv. 
(1S!I4), Ptolemy's "Bur" (Miss Hiclcaon) ; vol. xxv. (1895), Ardfert Friary (same); 
and the long loriw of Topographical Papers, by the same writer, to 1899 ; Papers by 
Mr. R. A. S. Macalister, vol. iivii. {18B7), p. 177 ; vol. iiviii. (1898), pp. 69, 71 ; 
Ballywiheen Church, p. 16, notes; "Gates of Glory," Dinsle, p. 161; Ogams 
(R. Cochrane), p. 407; Valentia (Miss Beefayand P. J. Lynch), vol.uix. (1889). p. 1; 
Caherconree (P. J. Lynch), vol. iix. (1900), pp. 161, 15S; Iniivickillane Ugham 
(I'rofeasor Rhys), vol. xxxm. (1903), p. 79. 

Tratii. Jt.I.A., xiii. (1887-I892(, Kileolman, in Marhin Parish (Dr. Graves, 
Bishop of Limerick); vol. xiii. (1898), Ancient Settlement in Corcaguiny (Fahan) 
(R. A. S. Macalisler) ; Frocadinai (1839), Kilmulkedar (Archdeacon Eowan) ; (1893), 
Dunbeg (Sir T. K. Dcaoe). 

UUltr Journal of Archatlogy, viii. (I860), Cabireonree [J. Windelel. It is strange 
'that in face of tbls elaborate I'aper so much doubt ia in print as to irhether the fort 
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MAGHAREES. 

We cannot leave unnoticed the yery ancient little island-monastery of 
Blauntannig, or Oilean-t-Seanaig, on the Magharees. Half demolished 
by man, and partly undermined by the sea, it lies on a low cliff on the 
windward side of the island, the bones in its crowded cemetery project- 
ing from the face of the bank, and some of its walls tottering on the very 
edge of the precipice. It is surrounded by a cashel wall of rude lime- 
stone blocks 18 feet thick. Some of the tenants of the island, in the 
present century, demolished much of its facing to use for their houses. 
The entrance faces south-west. Inside are the remains of two oratories, 
three huts or clochauns, and three leachts, or burial-places, crowded 
together in the southern half of the enclosure. The chief oratory measures 
14 feet by 9 feet, its wall is 7 feet thick, with two offsets, oue near the 
ground line, one level with the top of the door ; herringbone masonry 
occurs in the south wall. The door has curved sides, and the east 
window leans towards the south, its sill sloping outward. A narrow 
curved passage leads to the door. Only the west end of the second 
oratory remains ; the rest has been destroyed by the sea. A cross of 
rounded white stones has been built in the masonry above the door. 
The cloghauns call for little remark. A rude cross 6 feet high stands 
near one of the leachts ; it is said that a poor man who had committed 
homicide remained at its foot for two days without food, lying by night 
in the leacht, till a priest persuaded him to leave it. About 100 yards 
from the cashel, and near the low cliff, is a rock with a bullaun or basin 
9 inches in diameter, and an incised cross with small circles at the ends 
of the arms. Senach is said to have been a brother of Senan of 
Iniscathaig. 

KILMALKEDAR AND GALLERUS. 

The lofty peak of Brandon takes its name from the saint, whose 
legendary voyages and mysterious island so much assisted to form the 
popular belief in lands beyond that ocean, which to Agricola and Tacitus 
was a ''sea beyond which is no land," but to the medieval Irish it con- 
cealed thrice fifty islands, some twice and thrice greater than Erin.^ On 

ever existed. See also ** Early Irish Conquests in Wales," by Professor Rhys, in 
the Journal (1890-1891), vol. ud., p. 642. 

*' Lives of Irish Saiuts," vol. v. (Canon O'Hanlon) ; Eilmalkedar, p. 278 ; Fenit 
Castle, p. 278; Blaskets, p. 413. 

Archaolagical Journal,, xv. (1858), Fahan (G. Du Noyer) ; xxv., c. 18, Sundial at 
Kilmalkedar (G. Du Noyer). 

Dunraven's <* Notes," Kilmalkedar, Gallerus, Magharees, Ratass, Dunbeg, and 
Cahemamactirech. *' Ordnance Survey Letters," County Kerry, £,I.A, (one vol.), 
have excellent material for Eattoo, Ardfeit, Gallerus, and Dingle districts. 

'^Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland" (R. Brash), Kilmalkedar Church and 
Oratory, Gallerus Oratory, and Ardfert. 

*' Studies in Irish Epigraphy," Fart i. (R. A. S. Macalister). 

'* Dolmens of Ireland," vol* i., pp. 1-5 (W, C. Borlase). 

1** Voyage of Bran," p. 14. 
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its top, more than 3000 feet above the sea, a rude little oratory marks, 
says tradition, the place where Brendan spent long years of prayer and 
meditation.^ 

Kilmalkedar, at its foot, has been described so fully, and by such 
competent antiquaries, that we offer rather a guide than a technical 
description. Maolcethair, son of Eonan, of the race of Fiatach Finn^ 
King of Erin, built a church at '' Cill Melchedair, near the shore of the 
sea to the west of Brandon Hill," before 636.' It is true that Ajrchdeacon 
Eowan pointed out that Melbrennan O'Bonan, Bishop of Ardfert, who 
died in 1161, was also called Melchedor O'Eonain.^ But as the saint of 
Smerwick was commemorated before the end of the ninth century in the 
Martyrology of Tallacht, we may dismiss the later theory. The church 
probably belongs to a period little earlier than that of the later bishop, 
its details being mainly suggestiye of the twelfth century. It consists 
of a naye and chancel, respectively measuring 27 feet 2 inches by 17 feet 
3 inches, and 16 feet 4 inches by 11 feet 4 inches. It is of unusually 
regular masonry, the quoins of excellent sandstone. It is entered through 
a door of two orders, much crumbled and weatherwoin by the fierce 
north-western gales. The arch is carved with chevrons, and has a hood 
decorated with pellets ; the latter has a face in high relief on its keystone, 
and rests on two others. The piers incline, and have slight circular 
shafts at the edges, the innermost being plain ; the space under the inmost 
arch is closed by a large stone forming a tympanum and flat lintel to the 
door. It has a grotesque head in high relief on its inner face. The 
chancel-arch is only 5 feet 2 inches wide, and is of two orders, the inner 
with dog-tooth ornament on plain piers, the outer with a small curve of 
beading, and resting on circular piers with fluted capitals. A holed- 
stone and the Y-shaped finial of the west gable lie on the ground, and 
the basin and font in the recess of the north window. The side walls 
have the unusual feature (at least in Ireland) of an arcading of semi- 
circular pilasters, breaking the wall into six bays on each side, with 
horizontal plinths and cornices, and decorated capitals and bases. A 
round-headed window occurs in each wall near the eastern end. Above 
the cornice the roof is corbelled out as if a vault was intended; if so, it 
either fell or was discontinued at an early stage of the work, as it has left 
no mark on the wall above the choir-arch. A stone (probably a cross) 
rises over the ivy of the central gable. The ends of the nave-walls pro- 
ject as antse both to the east and west, and there is an external cornice 
resting on fantastic heads. 

On entering the chancel a very interesting feature becomes apparent, 

^See '* Voyage of Brendan," by the Rev. T. Olden, in the Journal^ voL zzi. 
(1890, 1891), pp. 676-684. 

' For a legend of a procession of saints, reaching from Kilmalkedar to St. Brendan** 
cell, see the Journal^ voL zzii., 1892, p. 255. 

' Eeane, in ** Towers and Temples of Ireland," considers Melchedor to be '^ the 
Golden Moloch"! 
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half of two BJde vindows of an older and narrower clioir projecting 
behind the great arch. The present choir was stone-roofed, and cannot 
he very much later than the nave. Some writers have given reasons for 
believing that the original east end was a small altar recess, as at 



Stone, Kii.halueuaii. 

Cormac's Chapel, Cashcl.' The east window has projecting Btones with 
rude faces on them ; the light, like the other windowe, being a round- 
headed slit. The south window is destroyed. 



KlLUALKBDAR OhATOUY. 

In the graveyard we notice — (1) A plain stone cross of great age, 
with two raised squares, and 7 feet 3 inches high ; (2) an ogham inscrip- 
tion, " u&ciBBOCAKH MiiLxisBiBi MAtt . . -" ; (3) a very curious and ancient 
sundial ; and (4) a pillar on which are engraved a cross with " mill rind" 
ends; semicircles, the dedicotoiy word " dbi " (Domini), and a very 
archaic alphabet. N'orth-east of the church is a small cloghann or stone 

' With whoee dimeiuioDS (layi Hr. A . Hill) it agreee to an inch. 
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celP used as a pig-sty. A short distance to the north is an ecclesiastical 

residence called ''Fotrach Brendain/'^ or Brendan's Hot^se. It is a 

massive structure, probably of the fifteenth century, of two stories, built 

of small rude stones, with little mortar ; but the frame stones of some 

of the windows are large and well dressed. It closely resembles the 

''Shanaclogh" at Kilmacduach, county G-alway. A late partition wall 

divides it into two portions. The door faces the south, and is 3 feet above 

the ground. Farther northward towards the hill we see the oratory of 

Kilmalkedar. Its roof has fallen. It resembles Gallerus, and has 

been very fully described by Lord Dunraven and G. V. Du Noyer.' It 

measures 17 feet 6 inches by 9 feet 3 inches inside. The east window 

has a double splay. 

CAKERDORGAN. 

Leaving Kilmalkedar we pass between the cow^tone and the thxef- 
siofMy one on each side of the road. A low decayed residence, called the 
'' chaneellar^s house" scarcely caUs for description ; beyond the road east 
of it is a cloghaun. "We next reach the dry stone forts and cells of Caher- 
dorgan ; the first caher is 88 feet internal diameter, its wall being 9 feet 
thick. Inside stand several round cloghauns; the western is 15 feet 
diameter, and about 9 feet high, the door facing the east. The northern 
hut is of the same size, door facing east. The eastern hut is smaller 
(12 feet in diameter, 9 feet 9 inches high), the door facing south- 
west. A still smaller southern one (11 feet 9 inches north and south, 
and 5 feet 2 inches east and west) ; the ridge of its roof is formed of 
seven fiags, and is 6 feet 3 inches high ; its door is to the north-east, 
and only 2 feet 10 inches high, and 1 foot 4 inches wide ; it is called 
cpoi6ce-Tia-cad;pa6, ** The Stone Cell of the Caher." A tiny 
cell, scarcely big enough for a pig, and possibly a kennel, lies near 
the gateway.* The other fort is known as the " Been" (cow place); it 
is a circular, dry stone fort, about 130 feet across. The wall is 8 or 9 
feet high : three ruinous huts lie inside. One, 1 1 feet in diameter, the 
door still complete ; the others are nearly broken down, one being 15 feet 
in diameter. A souterrain in the garth is said to reach to the village of 
Gallerus. Outside are some very primitive " crotteens," or small cells, 
erected, at the end of the eighteenth century, by a farmer named Dorgan, 
** who gave his name to the caher.**' There is also a ** Liss," its earthen 

* See the Journal, toI. xxi. (1891), p. 716. 

*See the Journal (1891), and " Ordnance Survey Letters of Kerry," p. 89. Ladv 
Gbatterton (1839) gives a rough sketch of the Fothrach in her <* Kambles in the South 
of Ireland,'' vol. i., p. 159, and teUs a legend of the cramps that befell a peasant for 
pulling down part of the door in its interior. 

8 See the Journal, vol. viii. (1864-1865), p. 29. See also Brash, " Ecclesiastical 
Architecture," plate v. 

* " Ordnance Survey Letters," Kerry, p. 96 ; Report of Board of Public Works, 
1877-1878, p. 80. 

^ Windele's *' Sketches and Notes," MSS. R.I. A. The name is, however, much 
olden 
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moQnds faced internoUf with dry etone terraceB. There are remains of 
ceUa and Boaterrains inside. It lies a fetr fields north of Oalleme 
Oratory. The district is strewn broadcast vritli a bewildering profusion 
of antiqnities.' We find Beveral cabers and gronps of cells in the town- 
lands round Caherdorgan, and a lai^e gaUaun or pUlar nortb of tbe road. 

GALLEEUS. 
The castle of GtaUerus,* a late mediraval structure in fair preservation, 
is noteworthy for the legend of the dying chief who asked to be carried to 
its window to see once more the long waves breaking along the curve of 



Tkb Oultobi op Gaujuvs. 
(From a Pholoiiaph by R. Welch.) 

Smerwick ^ Bay. His attendants propped him up : more than once they 
wished to bear him back to his bed ; but he refused. At last he made no 
reply, and they found he had died gazing on the bay. It is a lovely 
view, closed in by the great bluff heights towards Brandon and Sybil Head. 

' fiitthcod notei 21 uhurchea, 12 large stone crossei, IS oratories, 9 peoitentiory 
stations, DDd 76 holy n-ella. 

'Sea-'Caetleflof Corkaguiny," by E. Hitchcott, in the Jeurtial, tcI. iii. [186*); 
and Lady Cbatterton'a " Bamblei," vol. i., p. 149. 

'Seelbe /mii-nfl/, vol. iii., 1891, p. 680-691. 
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Yonder on its headland lies ** Dun an oir," tbe fort " Del oro," where 
the slaughter of its foreign garrison after their surrender in 1580 left 
such a stain on the fame of the Government. 

Many will remember Kingsley's grim description in * * Westward Ho " : 
^* A sloping roof of thick grey cloud, which stretches over their heads, . . . 
hiding all the Kerry mountains . . . And, underneath that awful roof of 
whirling mist, the storm is howling inland, . . . there is more mist than 
ever sea spray made flying before that gale ; more thunder than ever sea- 
surge wakened echoing among the cliffs of Smerwick Bay ... for that 
fort, now christened by the invaders Fort Del Oro, where flaunts the hated 
golden flag of Spain, holds San Josepho, and eight hundred of the foe." 

Crofton Croker has also celebrated the bay in *^ The Lady of Gallerus," 
a story of the (as usual) sad result of the marriage of a peasant with a 
mermaid. He has also given a legend of the Bay of Bally beige, in 
"Florry Cantillon's funeral," at its submerged church and graveyard. 

The Obatoby of Gallebits — since Smith in his ** History of Kerry," in 
1766, published his amusingly inaccurate illustration — ^has been a constant 
object of antiquarian interest. Very briefly we may mention it, the most 
perfect of our oratories, as a shapely little building with an outline sug- 
gestive of an inverted boat. It is 23 feet by 16 feet externally, 1 5 feet by 
S feet internally, and 16 feet high ; the doorway has the usual lintel and 
inclined jambs of our oldest buildings. It is 5 feet 7 inches high, and from 
2 feet 4 inches to 1 foot 9 inches wide. The east gable^ terminates in a 
small stone cross, and has a very archaic window, or rather small loophole, 
1 foot 9 inches by 9^ to 10 inches, above which on the inside are three 
projecting stones, probably for lamps to light the altar. The masonry, 
though of dry stone, is practically waterproof, the stones being laid so as 
to slope outwards. Near it is a stone pillar with a cross in a circle, and 
the words lie coluni niec . . . mel, *' the stone of Columb, son of . . . mel." 
The stone fort of Cahebnagat lies behind the oratory. 

The country between Gallerus and Ventry is crowded with ruins ; to 
mention one group alone, we And at Caher CrLLAUN'a circular caher 
70 feet diameter, with high walls of dry stone, 12 feet high and 9 feet thick. 
It stands at the angle of a rectangular enclosure 78 paces east and west, and 
45 north and south ; the walls of the latter are 3 feet 6 inches thick and 
1 feet high. Lady Chatterton observed traces of steps, and stones with 
holes which she believed to be door-posts.' There are some remains of a later 

1 Lady Chatterton, in her ** Rambles in the South of Ireland " (vol. i., p. 142), t^s 
a wonderful legend of a boy who stole a ** bell stone " from the top of the oratory, and, 
on reaching home, swelled to such a size that he could not get out of the door of the 
cabin. As he kept on swelling, his mother took back the stone of contention, and, as 
she replaced it, the boy was at once restored to his normal dimensions. 

»** Ordnance Survey Letters" (Kerry), p. 114; Lady Chatterton's "Rambles," 
vol. i., p. 184. 

3 In "The Land of the Bora,'* London, 1897, Dr. Frazer pointed out to me 
mention of holed stones in the ancient Dalmatian fort near Sebennico. These were 
used for ropes by which the occupants ascended the rampart. 
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castle at the main enclosure. Two forts with groups of cloghauns and' 
eight other cloghauns stand in Glin, while in the adjoining townlandswe^ 
find eight cloghauns on Dingle Commons, twenty-five cloghauns, and the 
great fort called a Eath-caher by Du Noyer, in Ballyheabought. This- 
fort has a circular rampart of earth, with stone faces and terraces inside,^ 
100 feet internal diameter, its rampart 12 feet to 14 feet thick, with a fosse 
25 feet across, and in places 20 feet deep. Outside the fosse is a second, 
rampart 12 feet thick, faced with flagstones. The entrance faces west, 
and had once a massive flag gateway. There are several cloghauns in the 
garth, one 18 feet inside, and well preserved, with a sleeping-chamber 
divided oif the main cell, and an annexe to the south. A semicircle of 
flagstones girds it to the north, and an oblong cell lies to the west. It 
stands two miles from Dingle. 

Ventbt is well known as the scene of the " Cath finntraga,'* the battle 
of the white strand, where Dairo, the " Xing of the World,'* endeavouring 
to subdue Ireland, was opposed by Pin mac Gumhail and his warriors for 
a year and a day, and finally repulsed. 

What fact lies in the kernel of this wonderful legend is hard to say, 
A row of burial cairns stand or stood near Cahertrant, west of the bay,, 
and the vague legends of some great battle with the Danes hang round 
the shore. A great quantity of human remains were once exposed at the 
Strand. Though the ghost of a recollection alone haunts the spot, we 
may regard it as the site of some deadly battle with foreign invaders. 

In the first half of the late century Cahertrant was believed to be a 
Danish fort, and the people said that the peninsula was the last ground 
in Ireland in possession of the l^orthmen, who built the chain of forts 
from Dunbeg to Gallerus to hold back the conquering Irish. 

The late castle of Bahinnane stands north of Yentry Harbour in the 
ambit of a rath, surrounded by a fosse of unusual depth, 590 feet round.^ 

FAHAN. 

** The ancient city of Fahan," a very extensive group of stone huts 
and forts, extends for nearly three miles, from Coumenoole to Yentry, 
along Dingle Bay. Bound the slopes of Mount Eagle (1695 feet high) 
we find in Coumenoole Souths ten cloghauns and a boundary pillar ; in 
Glan Fahariy six forts containing cloghauns, respectively 1, 1, 3, 2, 6, and 
5 in number, the triple cloghaun of Caheradadurra, and twenty-three 
other cloghauns (forty-four in all). Fahan has forts with 3, 4, 2, 1 huts, a 
group of seven huts, and twelve detached cloghauns, a church, and four 
gallauns. Kilvtekadotvnuf, a fort with three cells inside and one outside, 
some 900 feet up Mount Eagle, Cloughaunaphuca in a fort, four cloghauns^ 
a pillar in a ** calluragh " or deserted cemetery, a gallaun, a large fort 
south of the road, and a stone cross and fort in Park na crusha. We read 

^ ArohmoL Journal, xv., p. 19. 

» Eath Finn&in and Rath na fiann in "The Battle of Ventry " (ed. by Kuno- 
Meyer). 
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in the *^ Battle of Yentry " ^ how Daire Donn sent the King of Spain to 
ravage the country. There were three forts to the west of the " territory" 
of Ventry, " Dun Cais, Dun Aeda, and Dun Cerban," which were burned, 
with their inhabitants, ** both dogs and men, both bowU and drinking- 
horns " ; 150 men garrisoned each fort. It vividly describes << the noise 
of the shields splitting,the clashing of the swords . . . the cries of the 
women and children, of the dogs and horses in the flames." This is very 
important, as illustrating the large population which crowded into an 
old caher in war time. We also And small huts, probably dog-kennels, 

in some of the Clare and Keiry forts, as 
will be seen lower down in our descrip- 
tion. 




^ Leac r\a Ra^ 
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Daibb Bonn's Grate and Cballurach, 

KiLTICKADOWNIO. 



Cross- BcuiBBD Slabs in the Oballvrach, 

NEAB KiLVICKADOWNIO. 



What " Brugh of the Boyne," Lough Crew, and the Deerpark of 
Sligo are to the student of early sepulchral remains in Ireland, so are 
Aran, Burren, and Fahan, or indeed the whole peninsula of Corcaguiney, 
to the student of early domestic architecture. Very beautiful is the 
site on which Fahan stands. The great slopes falling from Mount 
Eagle (1695 feet high) to abrupt cliffs looking over the lovely panorama 
of the Blasquets to the distant peaks of Skellig, and everywhere domi- 
nated by the piled masses of gorgeous distant mountains or the gloomy 
slopes and cliffs of the nearer scenery. 

It is amazing that the older antiquaries never found this wonderful 

^ Dr. Euno Meyer's edition, pp. 5, 6. 
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Bettlement, vith its 515 forts, huts, pillare, and other 
B. Hitehcock and John 'Windele made their inveatigatiooB between 1839 
and 1859. George Du Noyer in 1868 published an important, bat too 
sketchy, paper, the plans of vhich are far from accorate ; with all allow- 
ance for haste and error, it remains one of the most remarkable field 
surreys of Irish antiiiuitiea. Lord Donraven added little to thia, and 




ElLTlCEADOWNIQ — PLUI 



borrowed much from it, even reproducing some of its worst inaccuracies. 
An abstract of Da Noyer's paper appeared in the Journal, toI. xzvii. 
(1697). But it was reserved to Hr. R. A. Stewart Hacaliater to make 
the first exhauatiTe surrey, and to publish his results in the TVotu. R.I.A . 
in 1898. The gronp of ruins actually covets seven townlanda ; but for 
its better identity we prefer to call it by the name of one — Fahan — by 
which it has been best known to antiquaries since 1858. 




Glbnfaiun— In bcei : 



Haibiimeaoh. 



For the present we can only deal with a few of the remains. It 
would be impoBsihle in the space to do more, and it is unnecessary, for 
Hr. Uacalister's survey is accessible to all. To give an idea of the 
vast wealth of early remains in the group, we may note that there are 
414 clochan chambers, 2 promontory forts, 7 raths, 15 forts, 12 crosses, 
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18 standing and inscribed stones, including two oghams, 19 soateirainsy 
and 29 other ancient bnildings and enclosures,* maldnga total of oyer five 
hundred ancient remains. When we consider the vast wealth of the rest 
of Corcaguinej, from Caherconree on its mountain-top to Bunmore on the 
western headland, a faint idea of the work to be done in the future may 
be obtained, and the abysmal ignorance of those who sixty years ago 
pronounced that " Irish archaeology was exhausted" will be appreciate. 
In CaherbuUig, the most eastern townland next Yentry, we only need 
record a liss and a few huts. Kilyickadownig probably embodies the name 
(whether pagan or Christian) of the Deity, the Eigh an domain (the King 
of the world), or Eigh an domnaig, King of the Sabbath. In it lies an 




Kilyickadownig — Leac na Bab. 



interesting Calluragh (e. 2)^ inside a ring fort, with a hut, a cross-marked 
slab, and the traditional grave of Daire Doud, the famous invader van- 
quished at Yentry. Two huts, one called Cloghaunaphuca on the map, 
though now nameless, the other still called Clochan na Phuca by the 
natives (k. 4); each is nearly 14 feet across, and the latter is 7 feet 
high. It stands conspicuously near the bohereen. There is a groap 
of tiny cells in a defaced ring wall, called Caher na Maoiline (x. 6), from 
the " Maoilin " or spur of Moimt Eagle. Near the road is a splendid 
earth fort called the Liss, a high ring mound, 104 feet in diameter, with 
a deep fosse and small mounds in the garth (x. 9). Parcnacrusha has 
two cross-marked slabs (x. 10). 

We next enter the townland of Fahan, passing a liss (f. 3), a large 

^ The natives say that these enclosures on lonely bills were made by the Danes to 
apportion the heather, from which they made a beverage. 

' For convenience we here give Mr. Macalister's notation — the initial of each 
townland, and the number of the monument. 
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four-told ologhaun much defaced, and otber hat groups and a broken 
cist. A groap of seven hnte haa been levelled since 1656. 

DiTHBEo Fosi (p. 9), one of the most remarkable and complex 
structures of its class, occupies a little promontory at the foot of the 
slope. The area enclosed is triangular in plan, 100 feet above the sea, 
which has, even in the last ten years, made formidable inroads on ite 
vrestem flank. There ere aome traces of a fence of slabs and a dry atone 
wall along the eastern side and at the south; its last traces to the west 
have recently collapsed. 



DuHBBo Fori, Codntt Eebst— Flan. 



Pasdng by a raised way through four or five fosses, we reach the 
rampart. A strong wall from 15 to 25 feet thick ran across the neck of 
the promontory ; it was 280 feet when Windele visited the ruin, and is 
now 40 feet shorter, not running across the neck, as in the older plana.' 

1 Some of its eutern end wss removed for roBd-making. 
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The wall is in two sections; the outer is thinner and a foot or two 
lower than the inner, and from its blocking one of the opes at the 
entrance was evidently an after-thought. When we enter the gateway, 
we note an opening to each side for a fence or barrier drawn across the 
passage ; then the latter, roofed with great slabs, widens, and we note a 
spy-hole from the western guardroom, and a bar-hole to each side. 
Then we reach the inner face of the rampart, and we find that a small 
guardroom exists to each side, with slant spy-holes looking into the 
gateway, that of the eastern being closed when the entrance was 
narrowed. The inner face of the rampart has several long steps, unlike 
those of other cahers in being continuous along the whole wall, and only 
three in number, with a slight offset.^ 
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Fahan — Plan op Templebeo. 

In the garth stands a ruined cloghaun, which as restored by Sir 
Thomas Deane shows a practically square chamber, but as shown in all 
the older plans had several cells. A souterrain passes under the raised 
way into the gate, and an underground passage or drain runs round the 
cloghaun. 

Templebeo (p. 14). — A ruined and rude little oratory, 22 by 12 feet, 
lies higher up the slope, with some rough crosses in its cemetery, which 
is now ouly used for unbaptized infants. Despite the rudeness of the 
church, it does not seem of any very great age.' There are the remains 
of a liss (a high earth-mound) (f. 16), and several cloghauns and 
enclosures called, the one (p. 15), Bail tin na triaim (the little enclosure 
of the elder tree), or Clochan na Feithe (the hut of the honeysuckle), 
the other Clochan an Gharrdha chluanaigh (the hut of the secluded 
garden) (p. 17) ; both are much defaced. 

The caher of "Pairc gharbh,'* the rough, or coarse, field (called the 

— - - — 

^ A holed-stone lies near the gate. 

^ A church and a castle (? the fort) are marked at Dunbeg in the Down Survey 
Map, Kerry, 117, P. R. 0. 1., in 1665. 
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" city of the course field " in the Paper of Sir T. N. Deane), has a nearly 
levelled rampurt and cells. Passing over the huts in " Pairo Curtin and 
Loo Mhairine " (w. 22), and a group of wells — Tobar en tsagairt, Tobar 
UhuircberthaiglL, and Tobar Mhnire, called Tobenuurly on the maps — 
and several other huts, we only notice the rudely-scribed slabs of the 
ologhauU of Boher an trasnuig (f. 27). 

CAHBHunA. (f. 32) is a " fort " with foundations of huts ; it was in 
much better preservation in l)u Noyer's time. Huts and a few little 
rock-shelters remain in the neighbouring fields. 

The next townland is Glehfahan. Along with endless remains of 
huts, it has some noteworthy forte. 

Cahbb CotroB (a. 4). — This is called Cloghan an Martinig and Caber 
Idartin' by Windele, but Du Koyer copied (or failed to correct) a mistake 
in his notes, and published it as CaberDamactireach, which he rendered 

C»Hr«r.o«oi, _. KERRY """ '"" »' "' ''°'™'" 

Ihe erroneous name is pro- 
bably firmly rooted, and is 
so weirdly suggestive of the 
' lonely place, once the haunt 

fof wild beasts, that while 
warning against its use we 
can hardly bring ourselves 
to abstain from the name. 
Those who remember Du 
Noyer'fl charming view of 
this fort will doubtless find 
it hard to realise that they 
Cahebcohos. now look on its remains. 

Do Noter's '• Fort op the Wolves," It has not undergone resto- 

(HioietiaringidentifiB thohmiinMi-MKaiUter-. ration, SO the outer walls 

dacripHon, and " Ancient Fort! of Ireland.") .1 . . 

are overthrown, the founda- 
tions of the gate and huts buried in dibru, and the curious passages in 
the wall nearly inaccessible and hidden ; no trace of the " guardhouse " 
is discoverable. The caber is a ring wall from 60 to 80 feet across 
the garth, and 8 feet 6 inches thick. The souterrain is a little over 
2 feet square, and 27 feet long in the thickness of the wall. There 
are three fairly perfect huts, and in Bu Noyer's time a complicated 
arrangement of huts and little courts at the gateway, probably intended 
to entrap an enemy who might force an entrance. 

Cahee ma Uaibtiitecb {a. 7), as it is now called, lies farther west- 
ward. "Windele calls it " Cahirdonnell," the present name being then 
borne by the " Fort of the wolves." It is Du Noyer's No. 8. It is a 
ling wall about 108 feet in diameter ; part of the north segment has been 
^tut oft by a modem field enclosed and levelled. There is a passage in 
' U3S. K.r.A., Supp. II., pp. 32S, U29. 
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ike eastern segment 17 feet long, 8 feet high, and 2 feet 8 inches across. 
In the garth stand a double hat with a pentagonal chamber, becoming 
circular at 3^ feet up, and with a small side cell ; a large cluster of cells 
much ruined in 1897 ; and seyeral hut foundations. A perfect hut at 
the gateway looks into the passage in the wall. 

Caheb beg ka Matrtihxach (g. 8) has one hut standing, and traces of 
three others. N'ear it are a small liss 15 feet across, and several huts 
and enclosures. '< Clochan na ngearrfhiadh," Hut of the hares (e. 12), 
has been nearly leyelled since Du Noyer wrote ; it was circular, 18 feet 
in diameter on the eastern brow of the steep glen of Glenf ahan river ; 
the wall was built in a series of offsets or terraces, and it had a small 
^' sleeping chamber " attached. We now cross the brook of Glenfahan. 
The ancient mill of Muilleann Maol is quite overthrown ; the neighbouring 
five cloghans are greatly dilapidated. 

CAHERMUBPHr (o. 24). — This very remarkable structure was •* re- 
stored'* without (it appears) any description or plan being preserved 
of its original state. It is shown vaguely on Du Noyer's map, but 
is not described by him or Windele. It may be briefly noted as a 
massive caher, with its garth so crowded with huts that they must 
have been absolutely dark when complete. The remains are almost too 
complex for description, but are shown well on the plan, p. 136. It has 
six huts, a small entrance court, and narrow passages. In the huts are 
some remarkable hearths, recesses, and slab enclosures. It is possible, 
as Mr. Macalister suggests, that this structure may be Du Noyer's 
No. 10, which he wrongly located on the map in his Paper. Two 
stones, with some ogmic scribings, found near the ruin (Mr. Macalister 
only made a sketch of one of these), deserve more careful examina- 
tion. An actual Ogham stone was also discovered adorned with crosses, 
and the rudest knots, spirals, zigzags, and a human flgure. This 
extraordinary monument (now removed to Dublin) presents on one 
edge an ogmic stem ending in crescents, and apparently reading into 
the unintelligible formula, **l.k.c.b.I).v." This was, perhaps, a 
charm like the magic amber bead found at Ennis, County Clare, and 
used as a child-birth amulet, on which were the Ogham letters 
^' L . K . c . B • I . ic •" The ornament, though rude and degraded, curiously 
resembles the rich carvings on the stone at Beask, not many miles to the 
west of Gallerus, in the same peninsula. 

Cathaib aw dha DHoaus (g. 27). — The fort of the two doors, which 
Du Noyer called *^ Caher fada an doruis." The local name is at 
present Caher Sajers. It is not a caher, but a remarkable triple 
hut. The exterior chamber is not shown in Du Noyer's plan, and 
is supposed to have been built when the building was restored by 
Sir Thomas Deane.^ Inside are found hearths, slab enclosui*es, a souter- 
rain, a well, and several '* cupboards " or aumbreys. 

^ Ita foundatiouB probably lay concealed under del/ru in DuNoyer's time. 
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A number of huts — Clochan mor, Clochau na gcat (of tlie cats), the 
Hobbers' Buius,' and many others, are found in the cultiyated land — and 
on the moorland, on Beennacourra mountain, running down to Glenfahan 
river, Cathair ban (of the women), a hut group on a natural platform 
between steep and rocky slopes. The caher has six chambers and two 
souterrains, with a boundary wall to the north (g. 43). The "asses' 
fold " (Puca na nAsal) has two chambers and a bed recess, with a cause- 
way ; all is much overgrown with heather (tj. 44). Clochan Ais (the 
stronghold hut) is very interesting, and of complex plan. It has a 
structure of five chambers and an open yard : the central and principal 
xoom is 14 feet across. The yard has attached to its north wall a small 
chamber ; to the south of the main building are three small apartments. 
There is also a " bed recess," 7 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 10 inches across, 
and 2 feet 4 inches high. 

To mention a few of the hut names on the hills, we may select Clochan 
nuadh, Clochan Ban (white hut), with three chambers; Clochan Leath 
(grey hut); Clochan Sgologa (old farmer's hut), or Clochan Sileoid; 
Clochan na noigh (virgin's hut) ; Clochan an dhraigheana (blackthorn 
hut) ; Clochan an eidhne (ivy hut) ; Clochan na muirighne moire (of the 
large family) ; Loc na luinge moire (of the large ship) ; none of which 
names, however, is likely to be very ancient. 

CooMENOoLE, SoTTTH, ruus dowu the south-west slope of Mount Eagle. 
Tint Taidgh Clochan takes its name from a locally famous robber, who 
gave his title to Coosagaddy Creek, near Coomenoole village. The hut 
is 766 feet above the sea, with a magnificent view of the Blasquets and 
Coomenoole Bay (c.s. 2). Clochan na mbardan from the field of that 
name. It has groups of small clochans built within larger huts (o.s. 8). 
Loc an Chinn (t.^. of Slea Head), a group of five cells called (as so often 
on the Ordnance Maps) a '' sheepfold,'' but of ancient origin. 

Other huts are called after an imknown O'Lee, Mary Sarsfield, a 
poor crazy woman, drowned at Anascaul in the memory of the older 
inhabitants of Coomenoole. Another bears the grim name, " hut of the 
murder." A fourth, the **hut of the bull," is haunted by a ghostly 
and dangerous " animal '* in popular belief. There is a little calluragh 
for unbaptized children, with some cross-scribed stones. 

Coomenoole, Nobth, possesses the great promontory fort of Bxtnkobs. 
Though the space enclosed is very large, the rampart only consists of 
two mounds, and a trench 1,570 feet long. An artificial cave, with a 
cross-scribed stone and bones, was once found on the headland. On its 
summit (from which is obtained a most beautiful view of the Blasquets, 
the Skellig rocks, and long reaches of that most picturesque coast) stands 
a high pillar covered with grey moss. It bears on one edge the words, 
in ogmic scores, '^Erc maqi maqi Ercias"; on the other, ''(A)nme 
Bovinia." The latter name is that of a prehistoric heroine, who gave 
her name to the tribe and district of Corca-duibhne, or Corcaguiney, It 
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was probably her reputed burial-place in the early times, when the 
pillar was inscribed. It is noteworthy that Ercia was also a lady.^ 

Some other points may be noted. 1. That there seem to be exactly 
eleven chambers in each of the four great cahers. The Gloghan na mBardan 
has twenty small courts, chambers, and subordinate cells in its enclosure. 
Cathair na Maoline has fifteen. These show the unusual complexity 
of the remains. 2. That in no place better than Fahan can we study 
the domestic arrangements of the early Irish. Elsewhere we see their 
great ring walls, vaster than anything built on the skirts of Mount 
Eagle, but even in Aran and Clare the perfect hut, with its sleeping 
places, hearths, cellar, and air-slits, is rarely seen. 3. The strange feature 
of two entrances near each other serving for no apparent purpose of 
shelter, defence, or escape. 4. That Du N'oyer's idea of an organised city 
defended on the east by Dunbeg, and on the west by Dunmore, has no 
warrant in fact. The truth is better shown in the legend of the Battle 
of Ventry, where each of the three duns falls unaided by its neigh- 
bour ; it was every man (or household) for himself (or itself) in those 
days. 

At this point we may close this brief account of this great group of 
remains, making our acknowledgments to John Windele, George Y. 
Bu Noyer, and Mr. Macalister; but for whose work our own limited 
and hurried visits would have yielded a scanty and less valuable result. 

Those anxious for more information on the subject of the remains at 
Fahan may consult — 

*' On the Remains of Ancient Stone-built Fortresses and Habitations occurring to 

the West of Dingle, County Kerry," by George BuJ^oyeT {Arehaoloffical 

Journal^ March, 1858, vol. xv., p. 8). 
**Dunhec" — Notes on Irish Architecture, by Lord Dunra^en, 1875, vol. i., 

p. 19, PI- X. 
**A Report on Ancient Monuments in County Ken*y," by Sir Thomas 

Kewenham Deane (Froc. 22.i.-4., Ser. in., vol. iii., 1893, pp. 100-107). 
" Fahan/* by Thomas J. Westropp (Journal, vol. xxvii., 1897, pp. 300-306). 
** Notes on Bnnbeg Fort, County Kerry," by P. J. Lynch {Ibid., vol. xxviii. 

(1898), pp. 325-328). 
** Cath FinnUaga " (The Battle of Ventry), ed. Kuno Meyer. 
** On an Ancient Settlement in the South- West of the Barony of Corkaguiney, 

County of Kerry," by R. A. Stewart Macalister {Trans. R.I. A., vol. xxx., 

pp. 209-344) ; *' Irish Epigraphy," vols. i. and ii. (same author). 
"Ancient Forts of Ireland," by Thomas J. Westropp (1902), Sections 50, 65, 

125, and fig. 113. 

Besides the following manuscripts : — 

Library, Royal Irish Academy — ** H'lar Mumhan," by John Windele(No. 573), 

pp. 472, 477 ; visited, September, 1848. 
<* ManuBczipt Notes on Antiquities," by John Windele (Supplement), vol. u., 

pp. 20, 328 ; visited, 1859. 

' See Mr. Macalister's " Irish Epigraphy," vol. i., p. 55 ; vol. ii., p. 8. He draws 
80XM wide deductions on the importance attached to maternal descent. 
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THE BLASQXTEl^. 
The Islands, " the nearest pariah to America," have yet to be 
properiy explored and described by archKologiats ; they are twelve in 
number. Inismore, or Qreat Blaaquet, a mountainoOB and pictnresqne 
idand, has the ruins of a very ancient church and graveyard. 



No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 1. 

Pbotoobafhb or tub Four Facbs op thb Iniitickillanb Inbcbibbd Oohaii Stonb. 

On Inisvickillane, the most southern of the islands, there are the nuns 
of a church and nearly perfect cloghaun, with the foundations of several 
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otliers. Smith (" History of Kerry," p. 183),in describing IniBmackeilane, 
says that in its anrient cliapel were an old stone chalice and a baptismal 
font, near which is " a small stone ceU or hermitage, being an arch of 
stone neatly put together, without any mortar or cement, which admits of 
no rain through its roof," and compares it to a ruinous one at Fane 
(Fahan), and to the oratory of Qallerus. There is a Tiew of a cell (by 
Su K^oyer) in Rev. Canon O'Hanlon's " Life of St. Brendan."' 

On the 10th of September, 1S88, the Armada ship "Our Lady of 
Bosary," of 1000 tons, was wrecked in the Blasqnet Sound ; among the 
many who perished was the Prince of Askule, the reputed illegitimate 
son of King Philip of Spain, though Froude denies " the soft impeach* 
ment." 

The curious Ogham stone is fully described in the Journal for 
1903* by Professor Bhys. It was discovered by Windele, 1849, and 
is read " Avi Vlatiaini Ua[qni] O . . . " (" The monument of Ylatiani's 
descendant"). It lay before St. Brendan's cell, and has now been 
removed to Trinity College, Dablin. Ur. Uacalister saggeats that the 
name of the island is " luis na CillAin," from the little church, and not, 
as usually stated, from a legendary "UacKeilane." Beside the Ogham- 
stone were found a slab with a plain inscribed cross, and another with 
an obscure Irish inscription, which TSi. Uacalister reserves for a later 
volume of " Irish Epigraphy." ' 



' "LiToi of Imh Saints," vol. v., p. 413. 
*ToL xxxiii. p. 79. 8ae also Trant. S.I.A., vol. xivi., p. 41 ; 
and B. B. fiiaah in " Ogam- inscribed Honutasnts," p. 22G. 
* " Iiiih Epigraphy," voL ii., pp. IS, 47- 
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FOBTS AT Faham. (PIsds by Hr. B. A. 8. Macaliiter.) 

The Istlen refer to bit deicriptioiii {Tram. R.I.A., to], luj.]. 



SECTION YII. 



SKELLIG-ST. MICHAEL'S ROCK.' 

^mx voyage from Dingle to Skellig, in fair weather, is one of ^eat beauty. 
-*- It is trne that on the Jiat of oar Society to the Bock in 1891, 
the Btorm and great Atlantic rollers,* acting on a heavy gunboat, left few 
of onr party able to boast that tbey had defied the sea goda ; but even then 



OS the miata parted and the great ja^ed peaks became visihle over the 
rough waves to the eonth, there were few that did not rapidly recover 
and begin to enjoy the impressive view, which was soon lit up by glorious 
sunshine, the clouds being literally blown up oft the mountains, and the 
pinnacles and peaks of the Skelligs thrown out in strong light and 

' By Mr. T. J. Weitropp. 

■^ 'Even the proesic "State Papers" speak of this coast "vfaere the ocean sea 
nuseth such billows as can hardly lie endured by the greatest ehips," January, 1584. 
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shadow, tbe dazzling apray and great green billoTB rushing round their 
base. We first pass the most fantastic rock of Little Skellig, a breeding- 
groiind of the gannet ; it has a natural arch, like a fiying buttress, so 
vast that a village could stand beneath its sbeltei" were it " paved " with 
solid earth, and not with tbe churning and thundering waves. From it 
is a very impreHsive view of the Great Skellig, like some huge cathedral, 
its spireB rising over six and seven hundred feet, respectively, above the 
sea. Passing into the smoother water, under its lee, we see the round 
roofs of its cells, 540 feet above ub, clinging to the ridge like swallows' 
nests, the most western of Christ's fortresses in the ancient world. It 
wao dedicated to St. Michael, as if the storm-swept peak filled tbe monks 
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with greater dread than usual of his vanquished opponent, " the Frlnce 
of tbe power of the air"; so also did their brethren dedicate the 
sea-girt rocks of St. Uichael, off the coasts of Normandy and Cornwall, 
to the warlike Archangel. Its history is brief and vague ; an ancient 
tradition made it the burial-place of the drowned Ir, son of Uilesins ; 
another told how the fleets of Daire, on their way to Ventry, " the slanting, 
full-sailing ships, went along , . . until they took harbour ... at the 
green rock that is called Sgellig Michil to-day " ; and history related how 
in 823, Eitgall, one of its monks, carried off by the Horsemen, was 
"miraculously" saved only to perish of hunger and thirst. Here also, 
and not at Scilly, the heroic Norse king, Olaf Tryggveson, was baptized. 
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The names of a few ecclesiastics — Suibne, Eitgall, 823, Blatbmhac, 
950, and Aed, 1044 — occnr in our records ; and tradition said that when 
St. Ualachy O'Horgair was driven out of the monastery of Bangor, he took 
refuge at Skellig, under the protection of King Cormac of Munster. If 
the Ibrach of the Life of St. Bernard be Iveragh, this is not improbable, 
bat there is not a particle of historic evidence for the atatement. Readers 
will remember the beaatiful pictore of such a life in Denia Florence 
Mac Carthy'a " Saint Brendan " : — 

" I grew to maahood by the western waye. 

Among the raigbty mountains On the ehoie ; 
My b«d, the rook within some naturnl cave, 
My food, whate'er the aea or aeatoQs bore. 



And there I gav the mighty sea expand. 

Like Time's unmeasured and unfathomed wavea ; 
One with its tide- macks on lbs ridgy stnud, 

The other mth its line of weedy graves. 
And, as beyond the outstretched wave of Time, 

The eye of Faith a brighter knd may meet ; 
So did I dream of some more sunny clime, 

Beyond the wnsle of ivaters at my feet." 



In softer times the rock was used as a place of penitence and pilgrim- 
age rather than a permanent monastery, and its name and reputation 
were transferred to Ballinskelligs on the mainland. A little core, ending 
in a vast and gloomy eavem, and guarded hy a tower-like rock, forme the 
landing-place, only to be used in favourable states of the wind, for the 
waves often rise and fall for 20 feet up the rock. The old approach was 
by more than 600 steps' up the steep cliff ; hut this was broken when 
a road cut in the clifF, and leading to the lighthouse, was made by the 

> Lord Dunraven gives 620 and 670. 
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Lighthouse Board. We go along thii easy path for about half-way round 
the islaiid. Then ve turn up a flight of steps, of rude, weathei-beaten 
blocks, laid in the sea-pinks, which leads ub to a green valley, lying 
between tbe peaks, and called " Christ's saddle," 422 feet over Uie sea ; 
from it anotlter ancient stairway leads by the giddy edge of the sheer 
cliff, and up through a cleft, to the eastern peak. From this point is 
a most noble Tiew of the " spit," or western summit, which, like the 
whole island, bristles with strange spikes of rock. One pinnacle, on the 
face of the sonthem blufl, seems to have been roughly shaped into a great 
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cross. Miss Stokes, who describes this place most yividly, alludes to it as 
having " all the effect of a monument ; now, like the statue of an archer, 
and again, . . . rising black and rugged, somewhat in the form of a rude 
and timewom cross." Far below we see the whirling sea-birds, and the 
foam thundering and climbing up the crags, and falUng back in cascades 
and threads of silver. 

At last the path brings us to a glorious view of Little Skellig and the 
distant coast-line, and to dry st^ne walls, to green enclosures, and a 
vaulted passage through which we reach the deserted little "city of 
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God." It seems so very lonely, so very far from even that quiet world 
whose blue, grey, and purple headlands bound the eastern view, that 
it takes little stretch of the imagination to see what a city of refuge 
such a place must have been to ardent, self-conscious men fleeing from the 
temptations of the great cities and decaying civilization of the old world, 
and even from the missionary labours of men of the type of Columbanus, 
to fight with such sin as they brought with them, unstrengthened by the 
evil outside them. 

Along a ledge, their tops level with a terrace wall on another ridge, 
stand five cloghauns of dry stone, in wonderful preservation, the roofs, as 
usual, corbelled but not arched. These cloghaims are oval or round in 
external plan, except the north-eastern one, which is square. AH their 
rooms, however, are rectangular, or with only very slightly rounded 
comers ; some have small square openings, probably to act as chimneys. 
The first or southern cell is unusually high; it has a paved floor, a 
window over its entrance ; a double lintel, as at Staigue fort ; and a 
cross, inlaid with white stones, on the outer face. The second is of larger 
and better masonry ; some of the stones are dressed to the curve. The 
third has a floor, two steps above the ground-level, and a covered drain 
runs through it. The fourth has two small recesses, about 9 inches 
square in its inner wall ; it has a semicircular step, and a larger door 
than the others. The fifth is square below, as already stated ; it has 
a row of stone pegs, as at Gallerus, probably for book-satchels, and three 
small cupboards ; its door has two lintels. The sixth has been embedded 
in a modem wall. A rude bronze crucifix, with crown and kilted 
tunic, about 4 inches high, was found among the huts by the light- 
house workmen, who in 1838 used the larger huts for powder magazines, 
and built some objectionable modem walls. On the second terrace 
we find, first the oratory of St. Michael, the only mortar-built struc- 
ture in the monastery, which has certainly more affinities to the village 
of huts, which formed an eastern '< laura," than to the mediaeval claustral 
abbeys. The church is in great decay, much of its south wall having 
fallen down the slope. The east window remains perfect (the interior 
with a flat lintel, the light with a semicircular head) ; the north door 
also remains. Giraldus Cambrensis tells us that, at the end of the 
twelfth century, a hollow stone, near this church, used to be filled every 
day by a miracle with wine for the Sacrament. 

North-east of St. Michael's, which it almost touches, and at a slightly 
lower level, is an older oratory of dry stone. It has a large western door, 
level with the top of which is an offset running round the building. 
The roof, of the inverted-boat shape, is very rudely built when compared 
with Gallerus, or the Cloghaun na carraiga in Aran. A cross of white 
stones is inlaid above the door. There is a small east window. 

Beneath the east gable is a tiny cemetery, its rude little crosses and 
cross-scribed slabs being bedded in a beautiful cushion of sea-pink; 
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vhile at the north -eastern end is a ceU against the higher groa&d, ite 
Tvot partly fallen. The second terrace has, hesides these buildings, a 
mdely-shaped high cross and two wells ; the third, and lovest, terrace 
has no houses, but several enclosures, and is called "the monha* garden." 
The cashel wall is of excellent masonry, quite comparable with Staigue 
fort ; it IB of dry atone, has the nsua! batter, and clings to the edge of the 
steep ; the upper part was partly relaid by the workmen employed by the 
Board of Public Works in 1891, at the time of our Society's visit. The 
long stones projecting from its face have been supposed to have been 
used by the ancient builder*, either to mipport a soafTold, or even to stand 
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upon, w)jile building the outer face of the wall ; but, as it was quite as 
easy, and much safer, to build the outer walla from inside, and the eUft 
cahera of Clare show no such spikes, wo may suspend judgment, noting 
that the first cloghaun has similar stones projecting from its roof. The 
space enclosed by this wall is about 300 feet long and 100 feet vide. On 
the ridge of rock above the monastery, and on the very edge of a aheer 
descent of some 600 feet, some pious hand, in ancient times, baa engravod 
a cross. Climbing over the cashel wall at the north-east but, we find a 
stone bench, whence we get at once the most comprehensive view of the 
monastery and the widest view of the Kerry coaats, from the Blasqueta 
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and Corcaguiny to Slieve Miskiah in Cork, with Bolus Head, Yalentia,^ 
and Puffin Island, and, in the middle of the sea, the foam-girt Little 
Skellig. Below us, on a bold spur of rock, projecting oTer a precipitous^ 
slope, is a little oratory, like the one in the cashel, but somewhat 
smaller, and with a singular east window, the breadth far exceeding 
the height. 

Eew but the most adventurous and the surest-footed ascend the 
great peak. Dr. C. Smith in his " History of Kerry " (1756) tells how 
the pilgrims squeezed through a hole in the rock, like a chimney-shaft, 
called ''the needle's eye.'' The pilgrims then reached a sort of ridge, 
narrow and dizzily sloping down to the sea at both sides ; at its farther 
end was a sloping rock about 12 feet high, called the '' stone of pain " ; 
it could only be surmounted by means of shallow holes cut in it for the 
hands and feet, to the difficulty being added the very apparent danger 
of slipping, when, if one missed the '' isthmus," one must fall down 
either precipice into the sea far below. The rest of the way, though 
narrow, is less difficult; you first reach a '' station " called the '^ eagle's 
nest " ; a few steps lead up to it, and the view of the sea is most tremendous 
and awe-inspiring. The last station is called the '' spindle " ; it is a rock 
projecting from the summit ; the path is only 2 feet wide ; the pilgrims 
edge along it to an incised cross near the end ; and, repeating a ptUer 
noBter^ their penance is concluded. The ''burial-place," which the 
Ordnance Survey marked near the summit of the Spit, is really an ancient 
oratory. Parts of its south and west walls, one door-jamb, and a cross 
remain. 

The alleged "cromlech," supposed by some of our more fanciful 
writers to be the tomb of the drowned Lr, is actually a huge slab of the 
natural rock which has fallen against and rests on another pinnacle. It 
certainly very closely resembles a gigantic dolmen. 

Among the curious traditions connected with the rock was one that 
permitted marriages to be celebrated on it during Lent. This originated 
satirical rhyming leaflets called " Skellig Lists," "the poetasters en- 
deavouring, in the most absurd manner, to join the most incongruous 
pairs together." The custom has gradually died away since 1840, 
the "List" being at one time sold in large numbers each Shrove 
Tuesday.^ 

Lady Chatterton tells two legends of the rock. Some monks from 
the mainland sought on it refuge from the Danes. Their provisions 
exhausted, they crowded round their Abbot in despair; but he cheered 
them, and reproved their want of faith. Exhausted by fatigue and 
hunger, all fell asleep, and lo ! in the morning the rock was waving 
with com, and heaped with food and implements of husbandry. " One of 
the old legends " is " that every madman in Ireland, if left to himself, 

r I ■! - I - I ^ 

^ See Miss Hickson's " Notes " in the Journal, yol. xix., 1889, p* 144. 

L 
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would immediately direct his course thither. Of the prohahHity of 
this the reader is the best judge ! " ^ 

The remains in all consist of St. Michael's Church' and three 
oratories, sis cells, a cashel, two wells, two large and numerous small 
crosses ; and form one of the most perfect and instructive examples of 
an early monastery in the Western Isles. 



^ **Bamble8," vol. i., pp. 304-308. She surely confuses the last legend with that 
of^Olen-na-gealt. 

' In the Papal Taxation of 1302-1306, we find *' ecclesia de Rape Beati Michaelis, 
Tal. 20*." 
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SECTION VIIL 

THE COUNTY CORK COAST. 

KENMARE BAY TO CORK HARBOUR.* 

^nnHE extensive seaboard from Kenmare's beautiful bay to Cork's famed 
harbour consists of a series of bluff, bleak, and lofty headlands, 
diyersified by outjutting promontories (each with its much-needed light- 
house, often flanked by an old castle), and intersected by numerous bays 
and harbours, such as Dunmanus and Bantry Bays, Crookhaven, Balti- 
more Harbour, Castlehayen, Glandore, Rosscarbery, Clonakilty, and 
-Courtmacsherry Bays, and Kinsale Harbour. 

This lengthy line of abrupt rocky coast forms the first land sighted 
by vessels from across the Atlantic, and few are the points along its area 
that have not been, at one time or other, the scenes of a shipwreck, often 
accompanied by the total loss of those on board, so destructive are the 
western gales that rage oyer its exposed surface every succeeding winter. 
Once entered, these bays and harbours are, for the most part, safe a^d 
commodious ; but, with the exception of Bcmtry Bay, and occasionally 
Crookhaven, no merchant-ship ever anchors in them now ; and were it 
not for the flshing-boats, including French, Scotch, and Manxmen, which 
crowd Baltimore, Glandore, Union Hall, Crookhaven, and Kinsale, 
more especially during the mackerel season, all these harbours would be 
absolutely deserted, except, perhaps, by a stray collier. Yet, up to the 
last century, each seemingly had its share of more or less legitimate 
xsommerce with France and Spain, exporting thither wool and ^* Wild 
Geese,'' and receiving back contraband cargoes of tobacco, brandy, and 
wine. 

Till the last year or so most of these southern harbours were inacces- 
sible to the tourist by rail or public coach, and much still remains to be 
•done in this direction ; yet no more delightful tour by land or water 
could be undertaken than coasting from Kenmare to Cork, or vice versa, 
visiting each of the above-named harbours and inlets (of which the most 
beautiful and romantic are Glandore, Castletownsend, and Lough Hyne), 
with their half-decaying old towns, rude castles, ruined abbeys, pic- 
turesque islands, and open beaches, with the additional attraction of lake 
and mountain in the not distant background. 

To the antiquary this Cork-Kerry seaboard offers a no less attractive 
and fertile field of research, if only as regards its numerous pre-historic 

^ By Mr. James Coleman. 
l2 
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stone remaiiis. The history, legends, and antiquities of this portion of 
the County Cork — a county which Sir "Walter Scott has somewhere said 
possesses more material for romance than all Scotland — ^haye as yet 
been but superficially dealt with; but with the recurrent yisits of a 
competent antiquarian body, much might easily be done towards eliciting 
a fuller and more satisfactory knowledge than is at present available of 
its archseological relics and historic past. 

Bantbt Bat, the finest bay in Ireland, with scenery to match, is now ac- 
cessible by rail, and Ib visited annually by our men-of-war for manoeuvring 
purposes. It is exactly a centiuy since the French fleet arriyed here 
with troops for the invasion of Ireland ; but England's natural allies, the 
winds and waves, being against them, they failed to effect a landing, and 
soon set sail for la helU Drance^ with the exception of one vessel that got 
wrecked, and another, the ^^Tartare," which was taken, as a prize of war, 
into Cork Harbour. For his services at this critical period, Hr. White, 
a local landlord, was created Lord (afterwards Earl of) Bantry, a title 
that has recently become extinct. At the head of this bay is the well- 
known beautiful inlet of Glengariff. 

Near Bantry town are the remains of a Franciscan Abbey. A steamer 
plies in summer from Bantry to Castlbxown-Berehavek, at the mouth of 
the bay, a town whose safety and name are due to the adjacent island of 
Bere. 

A couple of miles west of Castletown-Berehaven by land, but nearer 
it by water, are the remains of the old Castle of Dunbot, close to which 
is a splendid modem mansion bearing the same name. Old Dunboy 
Castle was that whose famous siege, in 1602, narrated in detail in the 
Faeata Hih&mia^ forms one of the most memorable incidents of its kind. 
in Irish history. 

Dunboy Castle, with several other castles which stood in this neigh- 
bourhood, belonged, with the land all round them, to the once powerful 
O'SuUivans Beare, one of whom, Philip, is still remembered as the author 
of a Latin History of Ireland. The gallant retreat, after the fall of 
Dunboy, of the senior members of his family, with many of their fol- 
lowers, from their ancestral lands here to the north of Ireland, whence 
they ultimately emigrated to Spain, is one of the most thrilling episodes- 
in our national history. The later story of Morty O'SuUivan and the 
Fuxleys, of Dunboy — a very different one from the historian Froude's 
version of it — has been told minutely in the Society's Journal by the 
late Mr. Fetherstonhaugh. Near Dunboy are the Allihies copper-mines, 
to which the Lavallen-Fuxleys owed their wealth. 

To the towns of Schull and Skibbebeen, further east, are attached 
melancholy memories, due to the numbers of famine-victims who died 
there in 1847. Baltibiobe, now known as a fishing-harbour, and for its 
piscatorial school, founded by the late Father Davis, and fostered by the 
generosity of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, was originally, like Bandon 
and Youghal, an exclusively English colony ; and when sacked by tho 
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Algerines, in 1631, all the prisoners whom they captured, with one or two 
-exceptions, bore English names. In Baltimore is an old castle of the 
O'Driscolls, to whom this district belonged — ^a freebooting sept, that the 
citizens of "Waterford more than once attempted to put down. Opposite 
Baltimore is Iihshebkin, on which stands a well-preserved Franciscan 
Abbey. Further south is Cape Clear Island, and more seaward still 
Pastnet Bock, the signal-station for inward-bound Atlantic steamers. 
Castlstownsenb derives its name from the Town send family, whose 
history figures prominently in that of the County Cork for the past two 
centuries or so. Eossgarbisrbt, which has now little signs of antiquity 
about it, forms the site of one of the oldest episcopal sees in Ireland, and 
still retains its old cathedral, St. Fauchnan's, though modernised almost 
beyond recognition. The formation of a bar at the entrance to Clona- 
xiLTT Harboub has deprived it of what little commercial importance it 
once possessed ; yet the little town seems a fairly thriving one. Five 
miles south of Clonakilty is Rathbahbt Castle. Covbtmacshebbt Bat, 
further up, being now reached by rail, promises to become a favourite 
watering-place. At its head stand the still fine ruins of Tiholeague 
Abbst, a Franciscan house, whose history is well known, near which 
stands an old castle (White's). Stretcbing out some miles between 
Courtmacsberry and Einsale Harbour is the Old Head of Kdtsale, a 
bold promontory terminating with a lighthouse and signal- station. Far 
in, on its Courtmacsberry side, the large steamer "City of Chicago " was 
totally wrecked five or six years ago. Three old castles, of various styles 
and dates, stand not far from the ** Old Head," and were evidently 
erected to guard it from invasion by land. 

Thanks to the valuable " Council-Books " of Kinsale and Youghal, 
so ably edited and spiritedly published by the late Dr. Caulfield of 
Cork, mucb that is important or noteworthy in the history of these two 
ancient seaports has been chronicled and preserved. Kixsale, though 
much of it is in a tumble-down condition, bears evidence of its former 
importance, and is still a most interesting place to visit, with its narrow, 
haU-foreign-looking streets, and fine old church of St. Multose (of which 
Guy & Co., Cork, have published an excellent History by its former 
vicar, the Rev. Mr. Darling), and the remains of Charles Fort, in the 
middle of its winding barbour. The most famous event in Kinsale 
history was its occupation by the Spaniards, and its subsequent siege, 
followed by their defeat, together with their Irish allies, by the English 
forces, under the Lord Deputy, in 1601. To commemorate their victory 
over the Spaniards at Einsale, the English soldiers, out of their arrears 
of pay, commcndably subscribed the sum of £1800 to buy books to 
furnish the Library of Trinity College, Dublin.* Kinsale's former 
importance as a commercial port may be gathered from the fact that 
at one time it imported more tobacco than any other place in Ireland. 

* Thifl has recently been controverted by the Kev. Dr. MahafFy, s.f.t.c.d., in 
Mermathena, 
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THE ISLA2n)S OF BEAR, CLEAR, AND SHERKIN.* 

It is strange that so Tory little has been done even by the actiye 
local antiquaries to fnllj describe the very interesting antiquities of 
the Cork coast. There is a fine field calling for haryesters. We can 
here only mention the leading objects of antiquarian interest. 

DuBSET, at the northern head of Bantry Bay, has a church called Kil- 
michael, a holy well, Tubbrid, and Illanebeg '* garrison " (a castle on a 
detached rock 73 feet high, formerly reached by a drawbridge across the 
narrow chasm) ; near it is also another ruined chapel. The old church 
is called '* Our Lady's Abbey " ; only a few fragments of the walls 
remain. 

Beab IsLAim, in Bantry Bay, is separated from the mainland by 
Bearhayen, and has the trace of a large promontory fort named Dunbeg ; 
and Eilleena fort and burial-ground, the sites of two other churches, 
were remembered in 1837. 

*^ Clear Island, which ends in the well-known southern Cape of 
Ireland, has a church and well, Templekieran and Toberkieran, with a 
gallaun named after the patron saint. St. Kiaran's Church measures 
40 feet by 14 feet 6 inches internal dimensions. The interesting feature 
is the curious drop or cusping in the single-light window of the east 
gable.' This window is only 9 inches in width, splaying internally to 
5 feet 2 inches in width. The height internally is 4 feet 2 inches, the 
head is formed of a single stone, and the jambs are of two stones each ; 
the wall is 2 feet 4^ inches in. thickness. 

The walls remaining ayerage 8 feet high. The north-west comer 
has fallen away. There is a small window in the south wall near the 
east end. This window is 7 inches in width and 3 feet in height ; one 
of the external jambs is formed of a single stone, and the others of two 
stones : it has a flat lintel. There is a doorway in the south wall, near 
the east end, with a rough arch. 

The church is in a grayeyard, and interments take place in its 
interior ; portions of coffins are lying about, and the recess in the north 
wall near the east gable is filled with human skulls and bones. The ruin 
is near the seashore, and can be approached from sea by the *' North 
Harbour," called Trawkieran, where there are a strand, a landing-place, 
and a small dock." 

Doonamroe Castle stands on a promontory beside Ineer, the South 
Harbour ; near this is a pillar, " Gallaun nam bawn-oge," in Glen west, 
and another in Croha west, to the north-west of the last, and 1,100 
yards away. In Lissamona is a fort, Gortalassa, near the sea, a kill or 



1 By Mr. T. J. Westropp. 

« A similar example occurs in the south wall of Kilbreedy minor, near Eilmallock. 
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children's burial-ground, and a fourth gallaun to the north-west of the 
Croha stone (770 yards away), and 1,600 yards from the Glen stone. 
Nearly in the middle of Clear Island we find Killickaf oravane children's 
burial-ground, and near the northern end in Comilane are three gallauns, 
of which the western had fallen before 1840. Near them were Kilmoon 
well and graveyard. 

SHEBxnr IsLAiim, or Inisherkin, lies across the Sound of Gascanane, 
and at the mouth of Baltimore Bay. Admirers of the poems of Thomas 
Davis will remember the opening lines of his tragic *' Sack of 
Baltimore " — 

** The summer sun is falling soft on Carb'ry's hundred isles ; 
The summer sun is gleaming still through Gahriel's rough defiles ; 
Old InnisherUn's crumbled fane looks like a moulting bird ; 
And in a calm and sleepy svell the ocean tide is heard. 

• •••••• 

And full of love and peace and rest — ^its daily labour o'er — 
Upon that cosy creek there lay the town of Baltimore." 

Led by the traitor Hackett, of Dungarvan, on the 20th of June, 1631, 
the crews of two Algerine galleys landed in the dead of night, sacked and 
burned the town, and bore 200 of the inhabitants to slavery in Algiers. 
The betrayer was convicted of another crime, and deservedly executed 
two years later. 

Like the castle round which that ill-fated town clustered, and many 
another peel tower on that coast, the monastery of Sherkin owes its 
origin to the Clan O'DriscoU. It was founded for Franciscans by Florence 
O'Driscollin 1460, or, as some say, byBermot O'DriscoU ten years later, 
and burned in 1537. The remains are picturesquely situated in a Httle 
nook near the shore, on a rather steep slope. 

The abbey has not hitherto been described in any detail. It consists 
of a cloister court, surrounded on three sides by domestic buildings, and 
on the fourth (south side) by the church. The latter consists of a nave 
and choir with a south transept, and a later belfry-tower, rather awk- 
wardly inserted, at the intersection. The nave had a large west window 
with late tracery, consisting of two shafts interlacing, and with round- 
heading pieces to the three lights ; all the tracery has been removed. A 
very plain door and a tall, narrow lancet remain in the south wall ; only 
three broken clerestory lights, over the cloister roof, break the north wall* 

The transept is entered by two pointed arches ; a third is partly closed 
by the belfry. This wing forms two aisles, with a plain two-light 
window, with pointed heads, to the south. The dividing arcade has 
three pointed arches with very curious imitations of I^orman round piers. 
Each capital has two slots to the north and south to hold wooden screens. 
The east wall has two gables, under each of which is a two-light window 
with plain recesses ; a curious half -arch spans the aisle between these 
gables. 
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The belfry-tower has a small staircase, to the north, opening oat ol 
the passage leading to the cloister. The tower was battlemented, and 
has bold etring courses and weather ledges for the roofs of their choir 
and nave ; strange to say, its opes only face the north-east. 

The main arches of the vaulted space beneath the tower are low com- 
pared with the high belfry arches in the ohnrcbes of more northern 
Hunster and Connanght; they are slightly pointed ; the east and west 
arches have ribs resting on corbels, oi whitji the south-eastern one alone 
ia decorated with very stiff and crude crocketing. There is a low arch 
to the north and south, the former leading to the belfry-stair and the 
cloister. 



FbAMCISCAH MoNjtBTBttT, InISHBIIKUI (fBOM THE WeST). 

The choir ia of extremely plain architecture. Its east window was of 
similar design to the west windoir of the nave, but with less pointed 
arches. Along the north wall are three low recesses, and a plain 
chamfered door; this has a pointed arch, and leads into the sacristy. 
To the south are three equally simple aedilia, and a slightly-pointed stoup, 
with the lower part of two clerestory lights, which, like the nave, seem 
to be cut off, though there are no traces of a lowering of the roof. 

The sacristy and the east wing of the domicile, being built down a 
slope, have basement-storeys lower then the church and cloister. The 
former has a window to the east, and two to the north, in the gronnd- 
fioor ; a window to each face, and a door out of the church on the second, 
and two east and three north lights on the top floor, which rested on 
heavy, but rude, corbels. 

Entering the cloistcr-court, which is overgrown, aud also hampered 
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with a large family vault, we find no traces of an arcade. The north 
wall is down, and there was evidently a lean-to roof round the court. A 
large, pointed door and two other closed doors led into the second storeys 
of the domicile and sacristy; the upper windows are plain, oblong slits, 
and a skew door led from the eastern to the northern room, above the 
north-west angle of the court. The outer and northern wall of the 
north rooms remain. It was two storeys high, and had several plain 
windows on the upper, and a trefoil-headed light in the lower, storey. To 
the east of the court ran, as we have noted, a wing at right angles to the 
sacristy, with four plain lights in the upper, and several broken opes on 
the ground floor. Some little building, with a lean-to roof, lay along its 
north side in the angle near the large, closed window, with three oblong 
lights, in the east end of the north room of the domicile. The western 
wing had three rooms ; the northern has ambries in the north side. A 
straight staircase of fifteen steps runs up the wall between it and the 
middle room. The latter and the southern room were vaulted, but the 
massive floors have collapsed ; some fragments of the tracery of the larger 
church windows lie in the southern compartment. Each of these rooms 
has windows to the west, and small doors into the cloister garth. 

The coarsely-built walls of a very massive building lie to the east of 
the church, between it and the harbour. It was probably used for fish- 
curing, for even part of the abbey was used for this purpose in connexion 
with the pilchard fishery, c. 1770. 

Altogether, despite the strangely old-looking arcade in the transept,' 
the *' abbey" suits the period of its alleged foundation, 1460 to 1470 
(though devoid of those charming features which occur in very plain 
monasteries in the more northern districts, even of its own county), and 
is a very interesting, instructive, and picturesque building. 

The castle stands on a low rock on the shore, to the north of the 
monastery. Its main tower is much broken ; but the ivied walls and 
rock form a very picturesque object. 

The castles of the 0*DriscoUs at Baltimore and Inisherkin, with the 
monastery near the latter, were wasted and burned in 1537 by the citizens 
of Waterf ord in revenge for an attack made by Tinghin O'BriscoU on some 
of their ships. Fitting out a flotilla of three armed ships and 400 men, 
at the approach of which O'DriscoU fled, leaving his castle to their ven- 
geance, they occupied it for Ave days, and then seized the chiefs galley 
and many pinnaces, and returned home in triumph. On the invasion 
of the Spaniards under Don Juan D'Aguila in 1602, Sir Finghin 
(Florence) O'DriscoU surrendered the castle and its artillery to them. 
It was capitulated on terms after the surrender of the Spaniards at 
Kinsale. The town was incorporated in 1613. Sir Walter Coppinger 
took possession of Baltimore after the inhabitants had expended £2,000 
on it. He was summoned before the Lords Justices, but had meanwhile 

^ Like that at Timoleague Abbey. 
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sold it to the ancestor of the Becher family, who dispossessed the English 
inhahitants. In this weakened condition Baltimore fell before the 
Algerine in 1630, and never recoyered. The castle was taken for the 
Commonwealth by Captain Bennett in 1645. So late as June 4, 1769, 
Lionel Becher of Sherkin, in his will, proved (Prerogative) March 9, 1770, 
mentions his partnership with Bobert Travers and '* my son (in law) 
Eandall "Westhrop^ in some craft and necessaries for a pilcher (#iV) 
fishery," and *' mypinnace, thrawlboat, and yanle, with sayles and oares "; 
so that even late in the eighteenth century Sherkin was no unprosperous 
property. The name is popularly ** Seircin " — * little darling/ from the 
beauty of the spot. Unfortunately the " Four Masters " give another 
form under the year 1460 : — '* A monastery was founded for Franciscan 
friars at Inis Arcain, in the diocese of Cork — Inis Arcain is in 
O'DriscoU's country." 

CORK HARBOUR.^ 

The rugged and uninviting aspect of the coast approaching Cork 
Harbour tends to add to the feelings of pleasure one experiences when, 
after rounding Roche's Point Lighthouse, and passing through its narrow 
entrance, guarded on both sides by the steep, fortified headlands of Carlisle 
and Camden, this noble expanse of water, divided into an outer and inner 
harbour by the islands of Spike, Rocky, and Haulbowline, is to be seen 
spreading its broad bosom in a sweep of seven miles, encircled by green 
hiUs, picturesquely dotted over with white mansions and villages ; whilst 
conspicuous in the background formed by the Great Island, rises Queens- 
town in tiers of terraces, right from the water's edge. 

From its size, safety, scenery, and situation, Cork Harbour is admit- 
tedly regarded as one of the finest in the world ; but this pre-eminence can 
hardly be said to extend to its historical associations. These, though 
numerous and varied, are mainly of a maritime character, and do not em- 
brace any of those momentous events bearing on Ireland's national history 
such as are imperishably linked with localities like Limerick, London- 
derry, Kinsale, and Bantry Bay. On the other hand, there is scarcely a 
type of Irish antiquities. Pagan or Christian, that is not to be found in its 
immediate vicinity, including cromlechs, raths, tumuli, standing-stones, 
kitchen middens, magical cow-tracks, ogham-stones, a round tower and 
pre-Reformation cathedral (at Cloyne), holy wells, early churches, ruined 
abbeys, and, most numerous of all, old casUes. 

Cork Harbour takes its name from Cork City, ten miles further up, 
which was founded in the sixth century by St. Finbar, where the spread- 
ing Lee had formed the immense marsh that gave its Irish cognomen 
Coreach to the new city. Anglicised into Corke, it was only in the last 

^ Sheriff, 1738, and Mayor of Cork, 1743. 
' By Mr. James Coleman. 
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century that the final e was dropped, and the name of both city and har- 
bour written as it now is. 

But long before the flaxen-haired saint had erected his church and 
abbey, round which the future city was to spring up— far back, in fact, in 
the mythical period of Ireland's history — Cork Harbour is found to figure ; 
for Keating tells us that in the year of the world 2859, on its largest island, 
thence named Ardnemedh (upon which Queenstown now stands), died of 
the plague, with some thousands of his followers, Nemedh, the leader of 
the second colony from afar that sought so adventurously to people what 
till then was uninhabited Ireland. Whether this ill-fated band had just 
arrived, or were about to quit the harbour, is not quite evident. Nothing 
is known locally of Nemedh ; but traces of pagan graves and dim traditions 
of a remote battle fought there still exist in the eastern part of the Great 
Island ; and it was doubtless over the remains of some such great chieftain 
of old was first piled up the large mound or tumulut now hidden away 
amongst the trees on the top of Currabinny Hill, that well-wooded head- 
land which juts into the harbour between Camden Fort an Spike 
Island. 

Prom Nemedh to St. Finbar a complete blank exists as regards the 
history of Cork Harbour; but one might well suppose that it had its full 
share in those daring predatory expeditions of the pagan Irish to Britain 
and the Continent, whence they brought back slaves and other spoils, to 
one of which is due St. Patrick's first connexion with Ireland. Of 
this saint, a local legend tells us that he crossed over that part of the 
Harbour known as " the East Ferry," and bestowed upon it a protective 
blessing. 

The fame of the Abbey-School of Cork, and of other kindred institu- 
tions in Ireland, brought over in the sixth century to this Harbour a party 
of fifty noble Romans in pursuit of that holiness and learning then so promi- 
nently associated with Ireland ; whilst later on, by means of the traffic 
that existed between Cork and France in the time of the Merovingian 
kings, some of those Irish saints and missionaries possibly passed over 
to the Continent, whose footsteps in Italy and France have been so 
admirably traced out by our late distinguished member. Miss Stokes. 

The early part of the ninth century saw the first arrival here of the 
devastating Danes, who continued to repeat their dreaded visits, sacking, 
burning, and destroying everything they came across, until at length,, 
about the end of the tenth century, they settled down in Cork, and helped 
to give it, in common with their countrymen at Limerick, "Waterford, and 
Dublin, that commercial character these cities have since continued to 
possess. The names of the three villages on Cork Harbour — Crosshaven^ 
Whitegate, and Ringaskiddy — are obviously of Danish derivation ; and to 
the Danes is attributed the origin of the ancient custom of ^^ Throwing 
the Dart," whereby the Mayor of Cork still asserts triennially what is 
now little else than a shadowy authority over the Port and Harbour. 
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The Danes of Cork had eyidently no great welcome for their Norman 
kinsmen who arrived in this neighbourhood in the twelfth century, for 
they despatched from the Harbour a flotilla to attack Baymond Le Gros 
on his way thither from Waterford. This, however, met with such a 
disastrous defeat at his hands, that we hear nothing more of their anti- 
Norman exploits. 

Granted by Henry II. to Bobert Fitzstephen, and by him bequeathed 
to his nephew, Robert de Barri, to the latter' s descendants have ever since 
belonged most of the land adjoining the harbour, notably the Great Island 
(otherwise called Barrymore Island), near which, at Fota Island, its 
-present chief proprietor, Lord Barrymore, has his residence. 

In the thirteenth century, wheat, we find, was exported hence to 
Bristol, and com to France for the support of the English army, then in 
Gascony ; and a ship named the ^' Gundewyn " having arrived in the Har- 
bour, being somehow suspected of hostile intent, was arrested, but released 
upon her owner proving to be the then Earl of Pembroke. In the four- 
teenth century the citizens of Cork received the King's command to send 
warships fully manned and armed for service in the Scottish invasion. 
Writs were likewise addressed ordering the ships in the Port to be got ready 
with all haste to attack and destroy those belonging to the French king. 
The appointments of collectors, gangers, and other Customs officials about 
this time at Cork, point not only to a foreign trade, but also to the regular 
importation of wine. In the last decade of the fifteenth century, the 
famous Flemish impostor, Perkin Warbecky^arrived here with his master, a 
Breton merchant, and was persuaded, it is said, by the then Mayor of Cork, 
to give out that he was the Duke of York. When, subsequently, this 
pseudo-prince was hanged. Mayor Waters lost his head, and Cork City its 
Charter, for having abetted Warbeck. In the sixteenth century arrived 
here from Bordeaux, as Papal Legate, the Jesuit Father Woulfe ; and a 
famous French pirate, named Peper, was brought in prisoner, with twenty 
of his crew. The Mayor of Cork complained about this time that the har- 
bour and coast were haunted and harassed by English adventurers. A 
great ship of Venice, laden with Malmsey wine and Spanish wool for 
London, having put in wind-bound (as countless vessels since have done), 
and a ship from Lisbon having also arrived with a cargo of wines, figs, and 
sugar, the local authorities seem to have thought that they had the right 
to seize their cargoes ; but happily for these ships' owners this project was 
not permitted. In this same century, the Commissioners appointed to 
govern Munster during the imprisonment of the Earl of Desmond arrived, 
und were conducted to Barryscourt Castle (which still stands about five 
miles from Queenstown), where they were entertained by Lord Barry- 
more ; and a fleet of six ships of war, commanded by Sir John Perrot, 
arrived to defend the harbour from a threatened Spanish invasion. About 
this period also, one John Dee wrote a tractate condemning the practice 
-of allowing foreigners to fish at Cork, Einsale, &c. He speaks of Black- 
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rock, i.e. the Biver Lee, being then fished by 300 or .400 (?) sail of 
Spaniards and Frenchmen. (The French, however, come o£E the Cork 
coast till this day to catch mackerel.) We read of Cork ships being con- 
fisoated during this century at Lisbon ; whilst towards its close the famous 
Sir Francis Drake, pursued by a Spanish fleet, ran in and took his vessels, 
which must have been very small (mes, up the Carrigaline River to that 
pretty fiord-like part of it called since then '' Drake's Pool/' Unable to 
discover Drake's ships, the discomfited Spaniards soon sailed away. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, the question of 
forti^ring the Harbour began to be considered, and the works on the left 
side of the entrance, begun in King Edward's time, perfected ; besides 
which a fort was ordered to be erected on Haulbo wHne Lsland. Soldiers and 
ships, with munitions of war, now arrived in great numbers to aid in th& 
expulsion of the Spaniards from Einsale. Sir Walter Raleigh, in its second 
decade, sailed from the harbour on his last and fatal voyage to the West 
Indies, whence he returned ^' broken in brain and heart, to die a traitor's 
death at Whitehall." In its fourth decade (a.j>. 1636), the Algerian 
corsairs, who had infested the Irish coast for five years previously, put in 
to Cork Harbour, but did no other harm than capturing a few poor fisher- 
men. Immediately after this, however, occurred their memorable * ' sack ' ^ 
of Baltimore. In 1 648 the Great Duke of Ormonde (then Marquis) landed 
here from France, whither he had gone to solicit supplies for King Charles 
the First. In the year following, Cromwell writes that his * * sea-Generala 
Deane and Blake were both riding (at anchor) in Cork Harbour." It was 
about this time that the famous Quaker founder of Pennsylvania, William 
Penn, who possessed considerable property in the neighbourhood, is stated 
to have sailed hence for the New World. In March, 1689, a large 
French fleet arrived in the harbour in aid of James II. ; but soon after 
proceeded to Bantry Bay, whence it returned fruitless to France. On 
the 23rd of September, 1690, the Williamite fleet with (the afterwards 
famous Duke) Marlborough, came into Cork Harbour, captured the small 
fort at the entrance (near the present Carlisle fort), took possession of 
Haulbowline ; and the troops on board having disembarked, proceeded 
next day to Cork, Wurtemburg's army reaching the city by road from 
Cove. The capture of Cork and Kinsale following shortly afterwards, 
Marlborough returned to Cork Harbour, from whence he sailed with his 
fleet to Portsmouth. In 1691, thousands of Irish soldiers, on the con- 
clusion of the famous siege and treaty of Limerick, sailed from the Harbour 
to France, there, later on, to win renown as the Irish Brigade. Seven years 
later no less than seventy-five of the Catholic clergy (regulars) were 
shipped pfE from Cork, their passages and provisions having been paid for 
by Act of Parliament. 

With the eighteenth century the history of Cork Harbour might be 
said rightly to commence, for then only was it that its great superiority 
as one of the most spacious of havens for shipping, combined with its 
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westemmost poaition right on the Atlantic, began to be fully recognised 
and utilised — Kinsale, curious to say, whose snug little harbour is now 
unfrequented save by fishing-craft, having previously been the favourite 
Irish naval port. The long and costly wars in which England was 
<x)ntinuously engaged throughout this century with one or other of the 
-continental powers, France more especially, and also the struggle with 
her own revolted American colonies, now the United States, made it a 
matter of absolute necessity for her merchant fleets to sail in convoys, or, in 
other words, protected by men-of-war, to avoid being captured by the 
enemy's ships, or the numerous daring and watchful privateers, French 
and Yankee, which at that time infested the Channel. One of these 
actually blockaded the harbour for three days in April, 1782, and took a 
vessel off Trabolgan House. 

In those eventful days, when steam-power, it will be remembered, was 
as yet unknown, the capacious harbour of Cork formed a most convenient 
rendezvous for these convoyed merchantmen, more particularly when out- 
ward bound, where they had the additional important advantage of being 
able to ship provisions such as butter, beef, and pork, then, as now, the 
staple exports of Cork. As many as 400 merchant ships have assembled 
in this way at one time in Cork Harbour during the last century, from 
the beginning of which till the downfall of Napoleon we meet with record 
s2ter record of the arrival and departure of convoys, squadrons of men- 
of-war, and regiments of soldiers, the sailing of British privateers, and the 
bringing in of captured foreign ones, with other still more valuable and 
•coveted prizes of war. The Cork Corporation were remarkably generous 
at that time in conferring the freedom of their city in gold and silver 
boxes on the various admirals and captains of the men-of-war visiting 
the harbour, many of whom, by the way, were Irishmen. Other events, 
incidental to this stirring period, were the sailors' strikes, the smuggling 
feats, and pressgang raids we read of ; and the more tragic ones of mutinies, 
drowning accidents, and pest-stricken crews, several touching mementoes 
•of which are to be seen in the old churchyard of Clonmel, a mile to the 
north of Queenstown. Chronicled also in this century we have the arrival 
of the " Ked Head" Galley in 1765, with sixty French families on board ; 
the sailing of *• The Two Friends" of Cork for Philadelphia, in 1783, 
with the first cargo legally allowed to be shipped from Ireland since the 
beginning of the American War ; and the arrival in the harbour in the 
same year of the ^' Enterprise " from Abode Island, the first ship that flew 
there ''The Stars and Stripes"; whilst in 1787 came the &:st Eoyal 
visitor to the harbour, in the person of H. R. H. Prince "William Henry, 
afterwards William lY., at that time an o£icer on board the ** Pegasus" 
man-of-war. It was at this period, too, that the harbour was constituted 
a naval station, and a Port Admiral first hoisted his flag at Gove, now 
Queenstown, which in this way steadily grew from the insignificant 
village such as it was midway in the last century, peopled only by seamen 
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and reyentie officers, into something like the substantial town it now 
forms, with a population bordering on 10,000 souls. 

"With the peace of 1815, and the temporary withdrawal of the admiral, 
came a deserted harbour and a lull in Cove's prosperity ; but with the 
advent of Free Trade began a new and healthier, if less brilliant, era, 
when Cork Harbour became one of the three great '' Ports of Call " of the 
United Kingdom. Since then, until of late, when steamers have all but 
superseded sailing vessels, its waters have been studded with ships flying 
the flags of all nations, laden chiefly with grain, awaiting '< orders " to 
proceed to their flnal port of discharge. ' 

Already an outlet for Irish convicts, when transportation to Botany 
Bay was the penalty adjudged for what would now be considered minor 
crimes, and for emigration to Canada and the United States in the 
'* famine " times — the calling in here of the great Transatlantic lines of 
steamers for mails and passengers, initiated by the Cunard and Inman 
Companies, has since considerably added to Cork Harbour's prosperity and 
renown. From it, too, periodically depart bodies of troops for India and 
elsewhere, immense numbers of whom sailed from here in the days of the 
Peninsular War, the Indian Mutiny, and the Crimean War. 

Amongst the most remarkable items in the last century's annals of 
Cork Harbour are — the sailing for Sydney, in 1819, of Father Therry, a 
Cork priest, the first Catholic clergyman allowed by Government to go out 
to Australia ; the opening of steam communication with England through 
Bristol in 1821 ; the arrival of the exiled Mount Melleraye monks from 
France in 1831 ; the sailing for America of the Cork steamer '' Sirius," 
on the 1st of April, 1838, the first steamer that ever crossed the Atlantic; 
the arrival, in 1847, of the " Jamestown," sloop of war, with provisions 
for the starving Irish ; the visit of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria in August, 1 849, to commemorate which event the name of Cove 
was changed into Queenstown ; the return of the Irish Papal Volunteers 
from Italy, via Havre, in 1860 ; the landing of the remains of Terence 
Bellew Mac Manns, ex-'48-man in 1861, brought over from America, as 
were subsequently those of John O'Mahony, the Fenian chief, the Bev. 
Dr. Cahill, a distinguished Irish priest, and Jerome Collins, the Arctic 
explorer, for burial in their native land ; the departure in 1866 of the first 
of a number of emigrant ships for Queensland ; the return of the Arctic 
Exploration ships, ** Alert" and " Discovery," in 1876; the arrival of 
the American ship '^ Constellation" in 1880, with food for the relief of 
the distress then prevalent in the West of Ireland ; and the docking of 
H. M. S. *^ Apollo " in 1892, the first vessel that entered the Royal Docks 
at Haulbowline. 

With the departure, in 1890, of H. M. S. ** Revenge "—the last of the 
many old line-of-battleships that had formed the guard-ships of Cork 
Harbour — disappeared one of the most interesting types of naval architec- 
ture that this harbour has known, varied as have been the specimens of 
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sea-going craft seen here since the Danish galleys first entered its waters^ 
including Norwegian smacks, Dutch galiots, French Chassemarees, Portu- 
guese fore-and-afters, Yankee clippers, local hookers, crack yachts, and 
ocean liners, and in sizes varying from the ** Great Eastern " down to the 
little open deck-hoat, ** City of Bagusa/' whose adyenturous owner piloted 
her oyer here in the 'seyenties from the Ajnerican continent. If far more 
formidable, certainly much less picturesque, are the squadrons of iron- 
clads that once or twice a year yisit Cork Harbour, whose maritime 
characteristics are so appropriately represented by its arms, a ship in full 
sail with a castle at either side, and whose well-chosen and well-maintained 
motto is that of '* Statio bene fida carinis." 

THE GREAT ISLAND. 

The Gbeai Islak d has yery little to show in the way of antiquities — 
three or four raths, a standing stone at Eossleague, near which is said to 
be a subterranean passage, some two or three stones claimed to be Ogham, 
to which may be added one long-deserted holy well. It has two interest- 
ing graveyards, which were described in the Journal^ vol. xxii., 1892. 
Queenstown is too modem a place to possess antiquities. Among its 
few public buildings those most noticeable are its fine, though unfinished. 
Cathedral, built in florid Gothic style ; its Yacht Club House, belonging 
to *' the Royal Cork,'' the oldest institution of its kind in the world ; its 
Queen's Hotel, the Admiralty House, and the Military Hospital at its 
eastern end. 

KOCKY ISLAND, SPIKE ISLAND, HAULBOWLINE, 

BOYAL DOCK. 

Betuming to the harbour. Rocky Islaitd, the smallest of the three 
islands which lie between its entrance and the Great Island, owes its name 
to its entirely rocky formation, in which have been dug out receptacles 
for the storage of a large quantity of gunpowder. Rocky is used only 
as a powder magazine, and is placed in charge of the few military men 
who form its sole inhabitants. It has recently been denuded of the 
little turret which somewhat ornamentally surmounted this little 
island. 

Spuke IsLAnn, which forms such a splendid natural breakwater to the 
harbour, was anciently known as Inispyke, whose precise meaning is not 
definitely known. A family whose surname was Pyke, or Pigge, were 
amongst its earliest known owners, whence possibly its name. This 
little island has had quite a diyersified history, having formed one of the 
holy isles of old, in the fifth century, when St. Mochuda, better known 
as St. Carthage, of Lismore, on effecting a cure on the Irish prince who 
then owned it, received in token of his gratitude, besides other lands. 
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Spike Island, where St. Carthage soon erected a monastery and church. 
These in time disappeared, most prohahly at the hands of the Danes ; 
and up till the last century Spike was more or less a deserted spot, 
visited only by casual smugglers. The French war, which brought such 
an accession of naval and military forces to the harbour, led also to efforts 
being made for it« defence, in consequence of which Spike Island was 
bought by the Government, and the erection of Fort Westmoreland (its 
present military title) was begun in the last century. This first fort was 
built under the supervision of Colonel,' afterwards General, Vallancey, 
whose name is so familar to all who are interested in the study of Irish 
antiquities. When transportation to Botany Bay and other parts of 
Australia was discontinued. Spike Island became the chief penal depdt 
for Irish male convicts. This it continued to be from 1847 to 1885, 
when the convict establishment was broken up, and Spike Island passed 
into the hands of the military, by whom it is now exclusively inhabited. 
The forts at Camden, Carlisle, and Spike, as well as the new Dockyard 
at Haulbowline, were, to a great extent, constructed by the convicts 
confined in Spike Island. 

The neighbouring island, HAUiBOwiJins, was anciently known as 
Inisseach, or Fox's Island. Its present nautically-sounding name is 
said by recent writers to be also of Celtic derivation ; and it is rather 
curious that the only other place bearing the same name is likewise located 
in Ireland, viz. in Carlingford Bay. Haulbowline was fortified, as before 
stated, early in the seventeenth century. It became about this time a 
bone of contention between the Cork Corporation and the authorities of 
that day, in which conflict, however, the former came off second-best ; 
and Eecorder Meade, their leader, had to fly for his life. 

The building of the Martello Tower most probably led to the removal 
of the remains of the castle, which was erected here in the seventeenth 
century. Small as was its garrison, loyalty did not figure amongst its 
merits, when later on in that century it joined the Parliamentary as 
against the Koyal forces. In the last century Haulbowline was practi- 
cally a deserted island until the formation of the Cork " Water Club," 
the predecessor of the present Royal Cork Yacht Club, which gives 1720 
as its year of origin. Under the auspices of the Cork Water Club, 
Haulbowline became every summer the scene of sports, banquetings 
regattas, and other aquatic amusements, until the commencement of the 
last century, when the Government bought the island, and erected the 
imposing naval storehouses and clocktower that stand upon its eastern 
end. Near these " Stores," which for the most part were built under the 
supervision of Mrs. Deane, the widow of the contractor, extends the as yet 
unfinished Royal Dock, whose construction was one of the inducements 
held forth a hundred years ago to Mr. Fitzgerald, of Corkbeg, to make 
him vote for the Union. The foundation-stone of Haulbowline Royal 
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Dock was laid by Earl Spencer, the then Lord Lieutenant, in 1869. The 
regattas and water sports first begun at Haulbowlino were vigorously 
kept up, year after year, till of late days, by the Royal Cork Yacht Club 
at Queenstown, and form, even on a smaller scale, not the least of many 
attractions, social and scenic, connected with the ancient, historic, and 
beautiful Harbour of Cork. 
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SECTION IX. 



ARDMORE AND BAGINBUN. 

ARDMORE, CODNTT "WATERFORD.' 

\ RDKOKE 18 certainly the raort intereating eccleaiaBtioal centre of old 
times oatbesouthcoaatof Ireland. Ab we anchor ofF its headland, 
we get a pleasing view of the gentle slopes of the ridge, the orescent of 
white strand, the houses clustering around the chapel and peering 
through the trees. Above these rise the gables of the venerahle cathe- 
dral, while — the culminating point of the Tie w no less than of the interest 
of Ardmore — the lofty round tower dominates the whole landscape. 
Among the low rock-ledges to the left lies St. Declen'a miraculous rock ; 
and on the low cliS stands the shattered Temple Deiscart, reputed the 
first "church of the south," and pre-patrician, with the Well, once the 
resort of thronging thousands of pilgrims on St. Declan's day. 

The patron, St. Declan, was son of Ere, a member of the great tribe 
of the nan Doisi, which had fled from Meath to the baronies still called 
Decies, about a.u. 278. If legend errs not, Christianity bad sprung up 
among them before St. Patrick preached at Tara ; so Declan, when bom 
in " 347," was baptized with his parents by a holy priest Colman, still 
commemorated at Kilcolman. Declan was brought up by Dobhran near 
Lismore, and then by St. Biomma, a member of the I'uling Dalcassian 
house, at Kildimo, near Limerick. Declan was a friend of St. David, 
the patron of Wales, whom he visited at Uenevia when returning from 
study in Italy. The legendary "Lives" are, however, full of contra- 
dictions; and the chronology is especially unreliable. Declan's mother, 
Dethain, hud married ^nghas, King of Casbel, and when this monarch 
was convert«d bj St. Patrick, his stepson evidently enjoyed no small 
additional repute among the M!unst«rmen for his relationship to the 
provincial king. Beclau founded Ardmore in " 416," and (omitting the 
uiase of preposterous logeud and anachronism which passes for history 
during his episcopate) he died un July 4th, at a date fixed by some 
" authorities" as late as " 527," or even " 650." Ultan, his reputed 
' Bt Mr. T. J. Weatropp. 
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successor, died 555, " after an episcopate of sixty-eight years " ; if so, 

Declan died 487. The facts about the monasteiy arc few, and of little 

interest. Ardmore had bishops, but was not recognized as a see by the 

synods of Rathbreasail, 1116, and Kells, 1151 ; it had a bishop in 1170, 

and was even called a cathedral in 1210. The place was granted to the 

Danish family of Mernin in 1197, and they held the lay lands till the 

sixteenth century. The builder, or rather rebuilder, of its church 

'^ Maelettrim O'Duibherathna, the venerable priest," died in 1203 ; and 

about that time, on the death of Bishop Eugene, the see was merged in 

that of Lismore. Numerous documents of little general interest remain 

after 1217. The church was worth £8 in 1302. Perkin Warbeck, the 

pretender to the English crown, occupied Ardmore Castle in 1497. 

''The church, manor, lordship, castle, and town of Ardmore" were 

leased for 101 years to Sir Walter Ealeigh ; but in 1604 they were 

gnmted to Sir Richard Boyle (Earl of Cork), who opened mines, and did 

much for the improvement of the place. The cathedral was repaired in 

1630, and in 1642 Lord Broghil captured the castle and round tower, 

hanging 117 out of 154 of the garrison, the Confederates being unable to 

relieve them. 

The Round Towee. 

The beautiful round tower rises to the south of the cathedral, in a 
crowded graveyard. It is built of unusually regular blocks of sandstone, 
laid in perfectly even courses, and is 95 feet 4 inches high, being 17 
feet in diameter at the base. The internal diameter at the door-sill is 
9 feet 2 inches, and at the top 4 feet 7 inches, which gives that beautiful 
and graceful appearance, and adds to the apparent height, which would 
otherwise be lessened by the string courses. There are three of the latter 
at uneven intervals. The conical roof remained, but so loosened and 
shattered that it had to be reset, and a new capstone put up, with 
(unfortunately) an eccentric and unsuitable finial. The door faces the 
east, and has neat roll-moulding, and a semicircular arch. Several 
projecting stones with carved faces remain inside, but are now inacces- 
sible. Mr. Edward O'Dell, Mr. J. Windell, and others excavated in the 
basement in 1841, and found two skeletons cut into by the trench dug by 
the original builders in an older cemetery, for the foundation of the 

tower. 

The Churches. 

The oratory is a small, very ancient building, 13 feet 4 inches by 8 feet 
9 inches, internally. It has projecting antae at the comers, a low, west 
door with lintel and inclined jambs, and a round-headed east window of 
which the outer face has been rebuilt, probably in 1716, when the oratory 
was repaired. The reputed grave of St. Declan is held in higli repute, 
and its earth has been largely sought for its supposed medicinal qualities. 
The little church was called ** Levitiana" in the fourteenth century, and 
" Monachau," or **Beaunachan," by the peasantry. 
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St. Declan's Cathedral is a long, low building set in the slope of the 
hill, which rises half-way up its southern walls. It consists of a nave 
and choir 72 feet by 24 feet 2 inches, and 34 feet 8 inches by 18 feet 
3 inches, respectively. The most remarkable feature is the series of 
panels in the outer face of the west end. They are thirteen little round- 
headed recesses, not containing figures of the Apostles, as stated by some, 
but various figures, the more noteworthy being the fourth, an ecclesiastic 
blessing a kneeling man; fifth, two long-robed priests; sixth, a bishop, 
with the hook of his crosier turned outward ; seventh, a larger slab, with 
a long-robed figure holding some animal on his right shoulder, with a 
crosier in his left hand, and attended by a small figure raising a chalice ; 
tenth, the Last Judgment, represented by a large pair of scales, with 
little figures in them, and the devil trying to pull down one scale ; 
eleventh, a seated king or bishop, before whom a small figure raises a rod 
or tablet. The recesses beyond the thirteenth were destroyed when the 
church was remodelled, circa 1200. Below these niches are two large 
bow-shaped recesses, and the spring of a third. The first has three 
panels, a man on horseback, Adam and Eve before the tree and serpent, 
and a mitred figure blessing a kneeling warrior. In the second " bow " 
we note, overhead, the Judgment of Solomon, the king enthroned, and 
holding a long sword to the left, one woman holding out the child to 
him, the other hurrying to stop her. A harper, perhaps King David, 
sits to the extreme right. Below are five arched panels, representing 
the Nativity ; the ox at the manger, and an unfinished block, probably 
intended to be carved into the ass. The Virgin nursing the Child sits 
before the manger. Then the three Magi advance crowned, with fioriated 
sceptres and gifts. To the right is a fourth and lesser figure, either 
St. Joseph, or the fourth Magian, of early tradition, where they represent 
the four quarters of the earth, not the descendants of three sons of Noah. 
The west window is plainly chamfered outside with rich moulding and 
late twelfth-century capitals inside. The north-west buttress is dated 
1630 ; near it is the entrance, a round-arched door, with twelfth-century 
capitals. The north-west walls of the nave and chancel show older masonry 
in the lower portion ; the former has square and pointed panels, probably 
for paintings. The side windows are round-headed, and more simply 
moulded than the west light. The ancient cap of the round tower and 
some old tombs are along the nave. There is a pointed chancel-arch, 
with older capitals and piers; the chancel, having been long used for 
Protestant worship, had most of the older features defaced when larger 
windows were built. In it stand two piUar-stones with ogmic inscrip- 
tions ; one now has the word " Amadu," or, as Professor Ilhys thinks, a 
defaced " Amatus." The other has two inscriptions : " Liigudeccas maqui 
ma(qu)i (mu)coi netasegamonas '" ; one of these interesting monuments, 

^ Found built into the east gable of St. Declan's Oratory. There is also a third 
pillar, ** Anaci-," perhaps a defaced ** Senaci,'* found at Ardniore, and now in the 
Dublin Museum. 
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which occur in seyeral places in Waterf ord, commemorating the descend- 
ants of Nia {gen, Niath) Segaman, a prehistoric king of Munster (dated 
B.C. 125 by OTlaherty), who bore the name of " Servant of Segomo," 
the Gaulish Mars. The second inscription is of later times " Dolati 
bigoesgobbi," '^ of Dolat the rural Bishop.'* The name probably means 
* gracious,' or 'benevolent/ no unfit name for a cleric, as the other 
well suited a heathen warrior. The modern Protestant church possesses 
a handsome fifteenth-century font. It once stood on four pillars, and has 
flowers and leaves in the spandrels. 

Other Remains. 

The castle stood to the east of the last church. It was a strong 
tower, with bawn and flankers, when besieged in 1642. The stump 
remained in 1746, and some traces of the outworks about 1840. It was 
used as a kennel ; and being finally used for building houses in the village, 
has left no trace. The field was called '* Monere a Cashlaun," or Castle 
Meadow, in 1850. A fosse still runs down the hill-side and across the 
lower road. 

In the lawn of Monea House is a curious stone, like a worn base of a 
cross, save that the socket is cup-shaped, with a hole below. It was 
called ** Clogh Daha," understood as "the good stone" by the people, 
and as the " Dagda's stone" by scholars. A pole, surmounted with 
tow, was set in it on Ash Wednesday, and the youth of the village used 
to dance and draw old maids round it on logs of wood. Owing to the 
scandalous meaning attached to these rites, they were put down by the 
clergy, and the stone removed.^ 

Temple Deisgabt. 

On the low cliffs, as already noted, are the ruined church and well 
of St. Declan ; only the west end and the more eastern part of the south 
wall are standing. They are of rude, uncoursed masonry. The west 
window seems very ancient. The church measures internally 67 feet 
7 inches, and was 19 feet 10 inches wide over all. The remaining 
features (save a rude ambrey and the curiously-arched south door) call 
for little comment. The east gable was blown down soon after 1830 ; it 
had a handsome two-light window, said to have been made by three 
shipwrecked Spaniards. 

The holy well was repaired, and the crucifixes set up, or carved, after 
1798. There arc portions of older buildings, blocks with moulded edges 
set in the masonry. A rude, stone chair, whence an old woman used 
to dispense the water to pilgrims, adjoins the well ; on top are three 
carvings of the Crucifixion, one of surprising rudeness, and seemingly of 
great antiquity. S. C. Hall gives a full account of one of the last of the 

^ Brash equates it with the Bod an Daghda near Balljrmote. 
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great " patterns " in 1841, when from 12,000 to 15,000 pilgrims visited 

the spot. 

Remains on the Shore. 

There are several interesting sea-caves at Earn Head and Ardmore 
Head. One is caUed the ** Parliament House,'* a large cavern, with deep 
water ; another, " The Cave of Mur,*' has a natural image of a judge in 
rohes and wig. A little cave, near the Boat Cove, is ** Declan's Parlour," 
and has a spring of fresh water. The cliffs were once covered with oak 
trees, and one field is still ^' Parchin fail na dhara." A defaced cairn and 
some traces of the iron mines are found on the Head. There are some 
fine raths, one with two ramparts and a deep fosse, in Duficarrig, another 
in Ballinamartin, and two in Ardo.^ The famous stone which, according 
to the medisdval " Lives," floated from Menevia to Ardmore with Declan's 
bell and vestments, lies perched on two ledges of rock on the shore near 
the sea-wall. It is a large conglomerate boulder, a specific for the cure 
of back-ache. "No one defiled by mortal sin could pass beneath it. 

In a submerged bog, at the end of the strand, are still some remains 
of an extensive crannoge, discovered by Mr. Richard Ussher in 1879. 
The site had been covered by a bed of shingle till 1850, soon after which 
the sea commenced those destructive inroads which have swallowed up 
the old coast road, its successor, many houses, and much land. The 
crannoge consisted of double rows of oak piles; split-oak planks and 
wattling and mortised beams were also found, with bones of domestic 
animals. 

Readers desiring more information may consult the following works 
and papers : — "Researches in the South of Ireland," 1824 (T. Crofton 
Croker). ** Ireland: its Scenery and Character," 1841 (Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall) " Antiquarian Rambles on the South Coast and Ajdmore," 
1853 (*<F. Ochille," i.e., E. Pitzgerald). "Notes on Irish Architecture," 
vol. ii. (Lord Dunraven). "Ogham Inscribed Monuments," 1875, p. 246, 
and "Ecclesiastical Axchitecture of Ireland," 1875 (R. R. Brash). 
"Ogham Inscriptions in Ireland," 1887, (Sir) S. Ferguson. In Journal 
R.S.A.I., Ardmore Ogam Stone, (E. Fitzgerald), vol. iii., p. 200 ; Siege 
of Ardmore (J. WindeU), vol. iv., p. 96 ; Lugud's Leach and the Duivin 
Deglain (Fitzgerald), vol. vi., p. 7; Capture of Ardmore Castle and 
Round Tower, vol. x., p. 196; Crannoge (R. Ussher), vol. xvii., p. 249 ; 
Rian bo trench (Dr. G. Redmond), vol. xviii., p. 404 ; Ogam (Rev. E. 
Barry), vol. xxvi., p. 135 ; Antiquities of Ardmore (T. J. Westropp), 
vol. xxxiii., p. 353; Ogams (Professor Rhys), lb., p. 381. 

^ There were also slight traces of the entrenchments of the Rian bo Phadruig (the 
great road from Ardmore to Ardfinnan, and perhaps to Caahel) found not far from the 
village. 
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ItAGINBITN.' 

The promoDtory of Baginbun may bo regarded as a nearly flat 
rectaogular headland, edged with precipitous cliffa, and joined to the 
mainland by a somewhat contracted neck. Across this neck is a well- 
preserred ancient toase and rampart. At the eastern corner of the 
i-ectangle a rocky point juts out, itaelf severed from the rest of the 
headland by a probably still more ancient ditch, forming what is known 
as a " cliff-caatle." On this smaller point are the remains of other 
earthworks, which it may interest visitors to reconstmet in imagination. 
The Ordnance Survey has made the attempt, and even marks the rate of 
Strongbow's tent, thus putting its seal to a tradition, which can be traced 
back to the time of Holiushed, that Strongbow or, according to the 
older version, Robert Fitz Stephen landed here, and fonght on the spot 
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a great battle fateful for Ireland. At the extremity of the smaller 
point is a lofty isolated rock, on which FitzStophcn is said to have 
jumped from his ship, and from which he strode across the Rcethiog 
cbesm to Ireland. Visitors will see what a marvellous " land-leaper " 
he must have been ! Unfortunately, incontestable contemporary evidence 
informs us that Strongbow landed at or close to Waterford, and Fitz- 
Stephcn, a year earlier, at Bannow island, and that neither of them had 
time or occasion to entrench himself at Bagiubun, nor is there any 
record or probability of either having fought a battle here. The present 
writer, however, ventures to think that Baginbun has a more solid and 
even a more remarkable title to rank as an historic spot. He has in the 
pages of our Journal ' (to his own satisfaction at least) proved that it 
was here Saymoud le Qros, the bravest of the invaders, FitzStephen's 

1 By Mr. Goddard H. Orpcn. > Vol. nviii.. 1898, p. 166. 
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nephew, and afterwards Strongbow's brother-in-law, landed with Bome 
eighty followers on the Ist May, 1 1 70 ; that it was here he lay entrenched 
for nearly four months awaiting Strongbow's arrival ; that here his 
little handful of men repelled with great slaughter the attack of a large 
host composed of the men of Waterf ord and neighbouring Irish districts ; 
and that from this rupes marina he ruthlessly hurled into the sea seventy 
of the principal citizens of "Waterford whom he had taken prisoners, 
*• wherof came to the Englysshe hope and comfort, and to the Iresshe 
dred and wanhope, ffor hyt was never therto-for I-herd that of so fewe 
men so grett a slaght was done." 



WyI^J^ 





Insokiption on tme Carbw Ckoss. 

Near a low cliflP's edge, a couple of fields away towards the north, 
lies flat on the ground the famous Baginbun inscribed boulder- stone. Many 
and wild words have been written about it. It has been read in French^ 
Irish, Latin, Greek, and English ; right side up, and upside down ; and 
dated from the ninth to the nineteenth centuries. The best epigraphists, 
however, are now agreed that it and a stone now built into the wall of the 
bawn of Fethard Castle, a couple of miles away, arc rough copies (with, 
in the case of the Baginbun stone, Ave additional characters) of the 
inscription on the old Celtic cross at Carew Castle, Pembrokeshire, 
and that the original contains the name of the person, Margiteut, an 
attested early form of Meredith, who erected the cross, and the name 
of the district, Recett, better known as Kheged, or Cumbria, from which 
he came. The two characters at the end are more doubtful ; but it is 
supposed that they may be F. X., or some such formula, meaning fecit 
cruceni. The copy of this inscription at Fethard Castle has recently been 
shown to be quite modem, having, in fact, been put up by Major 
Lymbery, a former occupant of the castle, about the year 1860; but 
there is positive evidence that the Baginbun inscription was in existence 
many years before that date ; and it was probably because Major 

N 
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Lymbery noticed its reaemblancc to the Carew inscriptioiL, that he made 
a moie oorroot copy, and put it up at his residence.' UnsucceseEul 
attempts have been made to connect tjie lorde of Carew with the owner- 
ship of Fethard ; but it has been left to tbe present writer to offer, through 
the identification of Baginbun with Baymond's camp, a remarkable link 
between the two sites, for Carew Caetle was Baymond's early home. 
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He has further put forward the conjecture that the copy at Baginbun of 
the symbols on the familiar sacred stone at Carew was made by Kaymoud, 
to whom they were probably as obscure as to moat of our modem 
savants, for the sake of some talismanic virtue believed to be immanent 
therein. Whether this was the motive or not, if the above identifica- 
tion be accepted, it is possible that in this stone we have a contemporary 
record of Baymond's stay at Baginbun.* 

1 Journal, vol. uxiv. (1904), p. 261. 

' Mr. W. H. Lynn, b.u.a., [nun articla in " Miicellftoea, " p. 386 of the Journal, 
vol. uiiv. (1904), advances the opiiiion tlut the Baginbun inaciiptioo was copied 
from the Fethard Ciutle atone, lad in sd imperfect muiDer : and that the Fethanl 
Cutle was copied from the Carew inicription ; and that both Fethatd and Baginbun 
inecriptions are quite modern. — (Fd.) 
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Achill Island, Mayo, 33. 

** Al^rlaa/' or burial-places, 88. 

Algeiine pirates, 149, 151. 

" Alphabet Stone," Kilmalkedar, 121. 

Ai*an Isles, Galway, 60, 94. 

Ardmore, Waterford, 163. 

Ardoilean, or High Island, 45. 

Arkin Castle, Aran, 82. 

Armada, wrecks of the, 21, 103, 104, 136. 

Baginbun, Wexford, 168. 

Baile-na-Sean, Aran, 77, 80. 

Balar, legend of, 2. 

Baltimore, Cork, 151; sack of, 149, 151. 

Banshees, legends of, 2, 98. 

Bantry, Cork, 148, 150. 

Bear Island, Cork, 150. 

Becher, 154. 

Bell of St. Senan, 110. 

Bishop's Island, Clare, 104. 

Blasquets, Kerry, 135. 

Bloody Foreland, Donegal, 2. 

Bosco's Castle, Mayo, 43. 

Brandon, Mount, 118. 

Brecan, St., 60 ; his tomb, 67. 

Brendan, St., 28, 29, 83, 118, 140. 

Brooches, silver. 111. 

Burren, Clare, 97. 

Cahers and cashels, 14, 22, 27, 34, 48, 

98, 122, 124-134. 
Caherdorgan, 122. 
Caher Island, 39. 
Cairns, 25, 34. 
Callan, Mount, Clare, 103. 
Claie, County, coast, 97. 
Clare Island, Mayo, 37. 
Clear Island, Cork, 150. 
Cliff castles, 5, 21,24, 105, 129, 133. 
Cloghauns, or stone huts, 27, 28, 42, 47, 

70, 77, 80, 83, 85, 86, 118, 125-136, 

138-144. 
Cohnan, St., 44. 

Colman, Mac Duach, St., 60, 75, 97. 
Columba, St., 3, 60. 
Corcaguiney, Kerry, 117# 
Corcomroe Abbey, Clare, 99. 



Cork Harbour, 154. 

Covs, legends of, 2, 43. 

Cromlechs : see Dolmens. 

Crosses, high, 6, 41, 58, 68, 81, 142. 

Crosses on slabs, 18, 19, 50, 51, 59, 65, 

67, 69, 115, 126, 128 ; Tau cross, 5. 
Cruach mac Dara, Galway, 54. 
CuchuUin, legend of, 105. 

Daire Bonn, legend of, 125, 126. 
Declan, St., 163. 
Deryik, St., 31, 32. 
Dolmens, 25, 35, 36, 85, 90. 
Doo Caher, Aran, 79, 86. 
Dromcreehy Church, Clare, 99. 
Dun ^nghus, Aran, 71-75. 
Dunbeg, Kerry, 129. 
Dunboy Castle, 148. 
Dun Conor, Aran, 87. 
Dun Oghil, Aran, 76. 
Dun Onaoht, Aran, 69, 70. 
Dun Moher, Aran, 90. 
Dunnamoe, Mayo, 23. 
Dursey Island, Cork, 150. 
DuTillaun, Mayo, 33. 

Enda, St., 60, 83. 

Fahan, Kerry, 125. 

Fallmore, Mayo, 82. 

Fechin, St, 53. 

Fethard, stone at, 168. 

Firbolgs, 37, 44, 60, 61, 75, 87, 96, 97. 

Fltzstephen, Robert, 168. 

Franciscans, 61, 81, 152. 

Gallerus, Kerry, 118. 
Galway, Islands of, 45. 
Glenachan, Aran, 65. 

Haulbowline, Cork, 161. 
High Island : see Ardoilean. 
Holed-stones, 7, 18, 78. 

larama, Aran, 83, 85. 
Inisbofin, Mayo, 43. 
Iniscatha : see Scattery. 
Inisglora, Mayo, 26. 
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Inishark, Mayo, 42. 
Inisheer, Aran, 90. 
InisherkiD, Cork, 149, 161. 
Inuhmaan, Aran, 87. 
Iniflhmore, Aran, 63. 
Iniskea, Mayo, 31. 
Inismurray, Donegal, 7. 
Inisturk, Mayo, 40. 
Inisyickillaun, 135. 

Irish inscriptions, 18, 65, 67, 83, 115, 
121, 124 : see also Ogham. 

'Kenmare, Kerry, 147. 

Kerry, County, Coast and Islands, 117. 

Kieran, St., 78. 

Kilcananagh, Aran, 88, 89. 

Kilgobnet, Aran, 90, 91. 

Kilkee, Clare, 104. 

Killeany, Aran, 80. 

Kilmalkedar, Kerry, 118. 

Kilnamanagh, Aran, 79. 

Kilnaseacht inghine, Aran, 93. 

Kilronan, Aran, 79. 

'< KilsUpheen," Clare, 103. 

Kilyickadovnig, Kerry, 127. 

Kinsale, Cork, 149 ; Old Head of, 21. 

Legends, 2, 6, 30, 43, 98, 111, 126, 146. 

Leo, St., 42. 

Loop Head, Clare, 106. 

Lough Lurgan, or Gal way Bay, 60. 

Lough Bask, Clare, 98. 

Lynch, 62. 

Mac Dara, St. Sinach, 64. 
Mac Duach, St. Colman, q, v. 
Magharees, Kerry, 118. 
Mayo, County, Coast and Islands, 21. 
Moher, cliffs of, Clare, 102. 
Molaise, St., 11 ; figure of, 14. 
Monaster Kieran, Aran, 78. 
Mortyclough forts, Clare, 102. 
Muckinish custles, Clare, 98, 99. 
Mullet, Mayo, 21. 
Mutton Island, Clare, 103. 

Neniedh and Nemedians, 2, 166. 
Norsemen, raids of, 63, 109, 138, 166. 

O'Brien, 61, 62, 90, 97, 100, 104. 
O'Brien's Castle, Aran, 90. 
O'Driscoll, 151, 153. 



Ogham-stones,103,116, 121, 132,133,165. 
O'Flaherty, 61, 62. 
O'Loughlin, 97. 
O'Malley, 37, 38, 39. 
Oratories, 28, 104, 116, 121, 142, 144. 
O'Bobhartaigh, 3, 4. 
Oughtmama, Clare, churches, 101 ; hill 
fort, 102. 

Puxley, 148. 

Queenstown, Cork, 160, 161. 
Querns, folk-lore, 5. 

Bahinnane, Kerry, 125. 
Ravens, HI. 

Romans, Tomb of Seven, Aran, 66. 
Round Towers, 4, 80, 112, 164. 

Scattery Island, Clare, 106. 
Senan, St., 106, 115. 
Seven churches, 65. 
Sherkin Island, Cork, 151. 
Skellig Rock, Kerry, 137-146. 
Smerwick, Kerry, 123. 
Spaniards invade Ireland, 124, 157. 
Spike Island, Cork, 160. 
Submerged lands in Atlantic, 21, 24, 103, 
124. 

Teampul a phoill, Aran, 69. 

Teglath £nda, Aran, 82, 83. 

Temple an Cheatrair Aluinn, Aran, 77, 79. 

Templebeg, atFahan, Kerry, 130. 

Temple Benen, Aran, 83. 

Temple Brecan, Aran, 64. 

Temple Choemain, Aran, 92, 93. 

Temple Mac Duach, 75-77. 

Temple Murry, Aran, 88. 

Temple Seacht Macrigh, Aran, 88. 

Temple Soomey, Aran, 78. 

Termon Carra, Mayo, 24. 

"Thorrows" (or ^^Turtaighs"), hute, 29. 

Tory Island, Donegal, 1. 

Trunk na Caillighe, Mullet, 25. 

Ventry, Keriy, 125. 

Warbeck, Perkin, 156, 164. 
Waves, destructive, 73, 84, 103, 104. 
** Wolves, Fort of the," so-called, Fahan, 
131. 
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IE}* With a view to agniiit Hembers who have raoentlj joined to procure Seta of 
the " Jonmal," the Coouoil have decided to offer for sale, at the reduced price 
of £2 2l. 64., the "Journal" of the Society for 15 years, from 1 
1864, completing the last year oommenaed under its late founder, lU 
OxATXB ; the original price t« Members for this Set waa £H 12*. Sd 

The "Extra Tolumea" for the foUowing years are — 
leSS-SS— "The Sude Stone Monuments of Co.Sligoand the Island o 
by Colonel Wood -Martin. {Out ef print.) 

lasO-Sl— " The Account Boll of the Priory of the Holy Trinity, Dublin, 1 
with the Middle Engliih Moral Play, 77u Fridt ofLyft, from L 
in the Chriit Churoh CollectioD in the Public Becord Office, 
edited by James Hills, m.b.i.a. 

1892 — "Inis Huiredacb, now Inismurray, and its Antiquities," byW. F. 
(cloth, royal Svo, with Hap and 81 Illustrations). (Out tfp\ 

18S3-96— " The Annals of Clonmacnoise," from the mbb. in the Boyal Irisi 
and Trinity College, Dublin, edited, with Introduction and 
Ser. Denia Murphj, s.j., u.u.i.a. 

lHlr6-97 — " Register of Wills and InTentoriee of the Diocese of Dublin in t 
Archbishops Tregury and Walton, 1467-HS3," fnim the orig 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, edited, with TianaUtJ 
and Introduction, by HeiUT F. Berry, h.a., i.o.d.. Barriater 

1898-1001— The Index to the first Nineteen Tolumea of the "Journal' 

years 1849-1889, inclusive, complete in Three Parts. Fai 

and III. DOW ready, price Si. G<J. each. The whole tormin 

of the Consecutive Series of the Journal of the Society. 

TSt abevt Veluout may it Aad/nnn lit Soeielj/'i PuiU'hfTi, price lOt. ta 

The " Extra Tolumee " prerions to the year 1690 are out of print, except 
"Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Language," edited by H. Stokes, of which 
several Parte, with numerous Illustration b, may be had, price 6i. each Part. 

The Publications of the Society are to be obtained from Uie Publishen, 
Hessrs. Hodsbb, Fisoib, & Co. (Ltd.), 101, Qiafton-Btreet, Dublin ; also the List 
of Fellows and Members (price 6d.). 



